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It is with much sadness that we say 
goodbye to two of the series’ most 
beloved actors: Nicholas Courtney (1929- 
2011) and Elisabeth Sladen (1946-2011). 


Nicholas Courtney could lay claim to the 
astonishing feat of having starred 
alongside six of the first seven actors to 
play the Doctor between 1965 and 1989. 
As Space Agent Bret Vyon (The Daleks’ 
Masterplan, 1965/1966), Courtney 
appeared with William Hartnell’s First 
Doctor, before the arrival of Colonel — and 
later Brigadier — Alistair Gordon Lethbridge 
-Stewart in the Second Doctor adventures 
The Web of Fear (1968) and The Invasion 
(1968). It was the latter adventure which 
marked the beginning of a Doctor- 
Brigadier partnership which would see the 
duo battling all manner of bug-eyed 
monster and would-be world conqueror 
until their final face-off against trans- 
dimensional warriors some twenty years- 
odd after the Brigadier first appeared on 
our screens. 


Elisabeth Sladen’s feisty Sarah Jane Smith 
revolutionised the role of the Doctor’s 
female companion, becoming for many 
fans the definitive companion. It was her 
combination of daring-do and the-girl-next 


whotoo. 
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-door which helped to make 
her so incredibly popular; and 
it was this popularity which 
saw her return to Doctor Who 
in the 2006 adventure School 
Reunion, before going on to 
spearhead the hugely 
successful spin-off series, the 
Sarah Jane Adventures. 


Whotopia 21 pays tribute to 
Nicholas Courtney and 
Elisabeth Sladen with a series 
of articles from Michael S. 
Collins, Gary Phillips, Claire 
Chaplin and Thomas Willam 
Spychalski. 


This issue sees us taking a 
short break from the recent 
run of theme-based editions, and presents 
all-new columns from Grant Bull and Bob 
Furnell, along with the début of new 
contributor David MacGowan, editor of 
the fanzine Rassilon’s Rod. We also have 
two new members joining the ranks of 
Dalek’s Advocate: Jon Arnold and Thomas 
Willam Spychalski, who take up the thorny 
cases for Michael Grade and Time-Flight, 
respectively. Plus, a full set of reviews for 
Series Four of the Sarah Jane Adventures, 


and Gary Phillips reflects upon Matt 
Smith’s first Christmas special, A Christmas 
Carol, and Bob Baker’s all-new series K9. 


I’d also like to say a special thank you to all 
those writers whose pieces were held over 
to this issue. Your patience and support 
are very much appreciated. 


Jez Strickley | editor 
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| approached the 2010 Doctor Who gamut of emotions and whatever the story’s bring out the good that he knows hides in 
Christmas special A Christmas Carol with the shortcomings he is a joy to watch Kazran Sardick and to save his companions. 
utmost trepidation, as since 2005 only The throughout. In order to save the lives of 

Christmas Invasion (2005) and The End of those on board the spaceship the Doctor Playing the young Kazran is Laurence 

Time (2009/2010) have been worthy of the must persuade Sardick to allow the liner to | Belcher, who, whilst not in the same class as 
hype that has built up around them. This land, which for a good three quarters of the young Caitlin Blackwood who won our 

isn’t to say that A Christmas Carol was story he is reluctant to do, so arriving via hearts with her appealingly outstanding 
disappointing; it was exactly as | expected it Sardick’s chimney, the Doctor poses asthe portrayal of the young Amelia Pond, gives an 
to be — enjoyable but yet missing that ghost of Christmas past and goes back tothe impressive performance considering the 
indefinable something. bedroom of the 12 year-old Kazran who has mediocre material he has to work with. The 


just been beaten by his father, Elliott (also Doctor knows that something is lurking 
The first thing to disappoint me was the fact played by Michael Gambon). Indeed, like his outside young Kazran’s bedroom and, going 
that Steven Moffat had not only plagiarised famous knighted co-star, Matt Smith is on to investigate, the Doctor discovers that the 


a well known story assailant is a 
but its title as » » flying shark, 
well. Particularly undoubtedly 
in the Hinchcliffe the most 


years, many 
stories had their 


unconvincing 
monster of any 


roots in famous species to 
literary works, The appear in 
Brain of Morbius Doctor Who 
and The Talons of since it 

Weng Chiang returned in 
most especially, 2005. The 
with only the shark bites off 
former almost half of the 


totally betraying 
its origins. Alas, A 


Doctor’s sonic 
screwdriver 


Christmas Carol before it is 
was not only an ‘killed’. 
obvious nod to 

Charles Dickens The Doctor 
but also to the “Playing the young Kazran is Laurence Belcher, who... gives an opens a door in 


works of the British 


the wall of the 


roe cone en impressive performance considering the mediocre material young Kazran’s 


publishers, Mills 


he has to work with.” 


room and walks 


and Boon as it down to the 
poured on the cellar area 
syrupy romance and became quite absolutely cracking form and just as we have which has been converted into a sort of 
nauseating in the process. come to expect he certainly doesn’t let us cryogenic chamber. We learn from young 
down with another superb performance. Kazran that when someone asks Elliott 
The story starts off superbly with Amy and How guilty must many of us now feel for Sardick for a loan he takes a member of their 
Rory returning from honeymoon aboard a doubting him when he was first announced family as security. One such person is a 
crashing spaceship which will crash killing as the Eleventh Doctor two years ago? beautiful, fair-haired woman known as 
it’s 4,003 passengers and crew unless it is Abigail Pettigrew, portrayed by the Welsh 
allowed to land in Sardicktown run by the Back in ‘real time’ Sardick tells the Doctor singer Katherine Jenkins. Ms Jenkins may be 
miserly Kazran Sardick played superbly by Sir that he cried all that night and in so doing a superb singer, as indeed she proves within 
Michael Gambon who is clearly enjoying learnt life’s most valuable lesson ‘Nobody the story, but she is certainly no actress. To 
himself in the role. What a contrast Sir cares!’, this traumatic event obviously be fair to her she does try very hard but 
Michael’s attitude is to that of the mediocre helped to shape Sardick’s life and make him comes across as no more than mediocre. 
character actor Trevor Eve, who seems to the man he is. The Doctor decides to change Toby Haynes would have been better hiring 
delight in criticising Doctor Who at every Sardick’s past, a slight, albeit well an actress and getting Ms Jenkins to dub her 
turn. intentioned return to the almost obsessive _—_ singing voice in the same way that Marni 


Doctor of Waters of Mars (2009), but here Nixon sang as Audrey Hepburn and Natalie 
As the story progresses Sir Michael runs the the Doctor’s intentions are more serene, to Wood in the films My Fair Lady and West 


Side Story. 


Over the next few Christmas Eves we see the 
Doctor and the young Kazran open Abigail’s 
chamber which yearly decreases from 000 
000 0007 through a series of adventures, 
including placing the dying 
shark in Abigail’s cryogenic 
chamber and releasing it 
back into the stars where 
it recovers. We see the 
older Kazran sat in his 
chair looking at 
photographs and 
remembering trips to 
Hollywood, Greece and 
many other places. The 
final trip is to the USA in 
the 1950s or early 1960s. 
By this time Kazran is a 
young man, played 
extremely woodenly by 
the aptly named Danny 
Wood, and Abigail informs 
him that she is dying and 
the two kiss passionately, 
in the process missing the 
Doctor perform a duet 
with Frank Sinatra (this 
would have been great fun 
to see as there are plenty 
of able Sinatra 
impersonators around). 


They are also oblivious to 
the fact that the Doctor 
announces that he has just 
accidentally become 
engaged to Marilyn 
Monroe. This is seemingly 
a throwaway remark 
which many fans may 
dismiss, but personally | 
can’t help wondering if it 
will have a bearing upon 
the Doctor’s forthcoming 
visit to the Oval office and the Utah Desert 
in the late 1960s, as Marilyn Monroe was 
found dead in 1962 and the FBI were very 
interested in the case, so are we about to 
see the Doctor implicated a few years later? 
Time will tell. Indeed, it was just about the 
only thing in the story which made me sit 
bolt upright and wonder about the possible 
events of forthcoming episodes. 


At the climax of this trip Kazran now in 
young adulthood informs the Doctor that 
Christmas is for kids and that he needs to 
work on getting the clouds under control, 
and in so doing bringing the fish who fly 
around them under control too, via sound 


waves from a control console which still 
resides in Kazran’s sitting room. The young 
Kazran closes the drawing room curtains on 
the Doctor. 


The older Kazran still won’t save the 
crashing spaceship land so he is next visited 
by the ghost of Christmas Present — Amy in 
hologram form, whereupon Kazran hears a 
haunting rendition of Silent Night, the 


passengers singing for their lives. Kazran 
looks at Abigail who is now frozen at the 
point of death. Kazran still doesn’t care and 
in the cryogenic chamber Kazran’s young self 
appears and in a quite disturbing scene 
almost hits his younger self before hugging 
his younger self and 
bursting into tears. Here 
we see the humanisation 
of Kazran Sardick, and 
this scene above any 
other gives the story the 
emotional gravitas it has 
been so far lacking. 


Kazran now assists his 
younger self and the 
Doctor to help the ship 
to land. The Sonic Wave 
controls are no longer 
keyed only to him. The 
Doctor needs Abigail to 
sing, which after all said 
and done is a little more 
than an unmelodic 
tuneless dirge, more like 
the Wail Of The Siren 
(from the 1968 Batman 
story of that name) and 
quite frankly an insult to 
Katherine Jenkins 
outstanding vocal skills. 
The clouds unlock 
(presumably so they 

§ don’t have to put up 
with the tuneless refrain 
any longer!). The now 
reformed Kazran is 
delighted as the Doctor, 
Rory and Amy leave in 
the TARDIS, Kazran and 
Abigail go for a ride in 
the flying rickshaw 
pulled by the now 
revived shark. 


Despite a splendid performance from 
Michael Gambon and good direction by Toby 
Haynes, A Christmas Carol should have been 
the sort of story to make you sit up and go 
“Wow!” but instead it was the sort of 
unremarkable, if watchable mediocrity that, 
say, Planet of Fire (1984) was. If Abigail were 
dying then we should have felt sorry for her, 
but Katherine Jenkins’ lack of acting 
experience meant that her character came 


across in such a way that we didn’t 
give two hoots. Likewise, young 
Laurence Belcher came over as 
unremarkable, and as his slightly older 
self Danny Wood had the looks which 
were needed but certainly not the 
talent. 


This is odd as Toby Haynes is more 
than capable of getting a good 
performance from his actors, 
evidenced by Matt Smith who is on 
top form throughout the story. Smith 
gets better and better with every new 
story and Sir Michael Gambon was 
fantastic. Kazran is certainly worthy of 
a return, and what a great future 
Doctor Sir Michael would make. 


Rory and Amy are wasted in this story, 
having nothing more to do than lend 
the story a purpose for its narrative, 
and the throwaway explanation as to 
why she is wearing her policewoman’s 
uniform from The Eleventh Hour 
(2010) and he his centurion outfit from 
The Pandorica Opens/The Big Bang 
(2010) is as casual as the explanation 
of the Master’s escape from the 
flames of Sarn in The Mark of the Rani 
(1985) “I’m invincible. The whole 
universe knows that!” and like that 
line, tells us absolutely nothing. Even 
“We’ve been on honeymoon” would 
have been better than nothing! 


Companions, especially companions as 
good as Rory and Amy should never 
just be cast aside in this callous way, 
and let us hope that they have much 
more to do in Series Six which, from 
the ‘Next Time’ trailer at the end of 
the story, looks superb. 


Let us hope that Moffat doesn’t 
indulge in such blatant literary 
plagerization for future stories as his 
imagination is quite fertile enough not 
to need to do so. As it was, in the 
nature of most Doctor Who Christmas 
Specials, A Christmas Caro! promised 
much but delivered very little. A truly 
wasted opportunity. 6/10 


| Gary Phillips 


So, what did the fans think of Matt’s first Christmas special? Whotopia went out and 
asked a select few to offer up their thoughts... 


A poignant Christmas tale of greed finding love crafted from the Dickens classic A Christmas 
Carol. Matt Smith and Michael Gambon spar wonderfully and a promising acting debut from 
Katherine Jenkins along with her stunning vocals. Visually lovely in particular the ‘Star Trek’ style 
bridge of the plummeting ship and the bizarre but fun shark-drawn carriage! The most significant 
factor for me though was the scale of the disaster; not the end of the world again or a Cyber-King 
destroying London etc but 4000ish passengers on a falling ship — not that their lives mean any 
less of course! Well Done Moffat. 

- Grant Bull, UK 


I’ve tended to find the Doctor Who Christmas specials to be a somewhat hit-and-miss bunch, 
with more of the latter than the former. However, | was absolutely delighted with Matt Smith’s 
Christmas Day début, which perhaps gave us the best slice of Moffat timey-wimey scripting since 
he became head writer. The Doctor’s time-hopping interference wasn’t needlessly shoe-horned 
into the plot — it was the plot. Add in sumptuous sets, ever-groundbreaking special effects, 
and an act of downright genius in casting the marvellous Michael Gambon as the Scrooge-like 
Kazran Sardick, and you have a real treat for Christmas. Top marks, Mister Moffat. 

- Jez Strickley, Italy 


The recent Christmas episode of Doctor Who once again proved why it is the best science fiction 
program currently on television. Despite the madness of time travel, running from alien invaders 
and monsters, hidden political agendas, and easy on the eyes companions, Doctor Who has a 
heart. It’s heart was most evident in the Christmas episode when they examined, although on an 
alien planet, what makes us most human, our ability to love, and to feel a sense of loss when we 
lose that love in our lives, taking us down dark paths. 

- Gene Bannister, USA 


Flying sharks pulling sleighs! That is the greatest thing ever! Sometimes Doctor Who does being 
Doctor Who so well, a tear is raised in a glass eye, angels sing, and all is well with the world. Such 
an episode was the Christmas Carol. It had plot holes sure, and some naff acting in places, but it 
was carried with such aplomb here it seemed fairly unimportant. Michael Gambon was an 
inspired casting, and | was especially impressed by how good Matt Smith looked against him: 
many a younger actor would look amateur next to a great, and Smith looked an equal, it was very 
promising. 

- Michael S Collins, UK 


The story was good except that trying to cram all that detail into forty-five minutes resulted in 
horrendous plot holes. Time travel and A Christmas Carol would take a lot more time to 
reconcile. Plot hole #1: If Kazran’s father didn’t leave the ‘isomorphic’ controls to him, who did 
he leave them to, wouldn’t that be someone who lived in the mansion? The guest cast was 
excellent, especially Katherine Jenkins. The regular cast verged on the comedic much too often 
and, finally, when are we going to be rid of Moffat’s unending sexual innuendo jokes? 

- Steve Tomporowski, USA 


| was afraid it was going to become the same old A Christmas Caro! with three ghosts etc but | 
was so wrong. | loved the twists, the jumping in and out of time, and the last Christmas Eve he 
had left - it did not disappoint, a typical, unexpected tear jerker. Loved it! 
- Jackie Dene, Australia 


| really enjoyed it. The perfect television treat for Christmas day and definitely the best of all the 
Doctor Who Christmas specials to date. Too bad it didn't feature much of Amy and Rory but on 
the whole a very enjoyable special. 

- Bob Furnell, Canada 
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There’s a brilliant song by the Gossip on 
their 2009 album Music For Men which kicks 
off with the line, “1 haven’t felt this way 
since | was 17/ you know what | mean?” It’s 
funny how in rock and pop, thinking back to 
your teenage years or feeling 17 again (or 
16, or 18 or whatever) is the pinpoint time, 
when you (and, it seemed, the world) were 
at your most energetic and optimistic, when 
everything was wild and filled with music 
and drugs and what Miranda Hart prefers to 
call “shenanigans”. It’s probably when you 
were at your skinniest too! In the Doctor 
Who fan world though, one’s teenage years 
is very probably the LAST era in your 
personal timeline you would want to revisit, 
especially if you were one of those fans who 
had deeply serious debates about the Dalek 
chronology, continuity errors and how JN-T 
has turned our show into a pantomime, blah 
blah blah. | remember a hideous letter 
which | had printed in a fanzine once, 
slagging off the Graham Williams era. | 
hadn’t actually SEEN any of the Graham 
Williams stories at that time. And just look 
at poor old Chris Chibnall, and his teenage 
Open Air appearance on the Trial DVD. 


To the average fan, then, thinking back to 
when we were SEVEN, not seventeen, is 
probably more important, and this is one 
area where | think we perhaps differ from 
the general public. Our show after all is the 
one that’s the most childish in the proper 
sense, i.e. clever and open-minded. Far from 
thinking of childhood and childishness as 
immature, Who fans will always have one 


| foot still in our childhoods every time we 


watch the show, and even the emotional 
impact of the best moments in the modern 
show can send us back to our younger years, 


it’s not just a nostalgic DVD thing. This 
ensures that no matter how old and wrinkly 
(and in my case chubby) we get, we can 
never, MUST never, forget what it was like 
to be an ickle fan — when everything we take 
for granted now was new and weirdly 
unfathomable, when we sort of knew there 
was a whole world out there if only we could 
learn the words for it, and when Doctor Who 
was almost like a REAL PERSON and when 
his programme was honest-to-gosh THE 
BEST THING EVER!!!! 


Now, I’ve digressed a little from what | 
started off saying. That’s right, the Gossip. If 
| were to take a lyric or phrase from each 
song on that album, could | use it as the 
basis for a thought about little old Doctor 
Who? (well, could 1??!?) Culture and 
memory is all about making connections 
after all, and | can’t be the only one so 
obsessed with Who that it spills over into all 
the other sorts of things swimming about 
my befuddled head. Well, I’ve already done 
that above for the song ‘Men In Love’, so 
let’s see where else the 

album can take me... 


ARTICLE 


university in the late 1990s | even once 
caught a row of only  slightly-thumbed 
Targets, which was the first time I’d ever 
seen the covers of some of them (“Chris 
Achilios did ‘Planet of the Daleks’! ?!”). 


My granny especially had a knack for finding 
piles of old comics, and in those days there 
must have been a keen proto-eco warrior re- 
cyclist in her neighbourhood because every 
so often | would visit her house and she 
would have for me a huge (to me) pile of 
old/recent DWMs. | would read them, 
TARDIS-like, in an odd a-synchronous order; 
each instalment of a comic strip would be 
enjoyed on its own merits and not as part of 
a story to be read in sequence. | would 
boggle at the Archive features, and scratch 
my head in confusion at the detailed 
answers to readers’ queries in Matrix Data 
Bank. How did people know this stuff? 
Where did they get all those photos from? 


But above all, my prime charity shop 
memory comes from the tail end of our 
family’s time in Glasgow, 
before the need for 


"! would boggle at the Archive features, and work drove my dad and 


‘Dimestore Diamond’ 


us down to England, and 


scratch my head in confusion at the detailed hen money was tight. | 


“,..everybody knows/ 
just where she gets her 


answers to readers’ queries in Matrix Data Bank, “25 0"'y barely aware of 


it at the time but 


clothes/ her Howdid people know this stuff? Where did they margaret Thatcher loved 


watercolour paintings 
and her little white 
bows/ she’s a dimestore 
diamond...” 


This is a song about living cheaply, the 
woman of the title an inhabitant of the US 
equivalent of our poundshops and charity/ 
second-hand shops. This resonates with me 
for many reasons, one of which being how 
charity shops were where, growing up, | got 
almost all of my Doctor Who reading matter. 
Target books were plentiful in those days, 
long long before acquisitive eBayers 
routinely prowled the shelves for ‘collector’s 
items’ (they do that now with Harry Potter 
books — I’m always seeing people pick up a 
Potter hardback, leaf through to the 
publishing history page, and then sigh 
deeply and put it back on the shelf... the 
twats). To this day, and | know I’m not alone 
here, | can spot a Target spine from a mile 
off, and occasionally it’s even a Who title! 
Whilst volunteering at an Oxfam shop at 


get all those photos from?” 


the Scottish people so 

much she gave us the 

Poll Tax early. Almost 
overnight, things seemed to change. Some 
weeks we couldn’t afford things to which | 
had become accustomed, like pocket money 
or getting a comic, and as a small child does, 
| would sulk and sob and cry like a right pain. 
Oh woe was me! One day my mum 
mentioned she had seen a Doctor Who 
special in one of the charity shops, and 
hinted that | might get it as an extra special 
Xmas present (but | wasn’t to tell my 
brother!). Well, she DID get it for me. It was 
the ‘Collected Comics’ special with the first 
couple of Colin Baker DWM strips, in full 
colour. | loved it. | still love it. | loved the 
cerebral wordplay of the script and | loved 
John Ridgeway’s humorous but disciplined 
artwork (and all that hatching!). And | loved 


"my mum even more. All because she 


ARTICLE 


“Neil Harris said ina recent YANA column that 
watching the first Series Five trailer 39 times meant he 
thought he’d worked out about six of the plots...” 


things were tough. How wonderful and how 
precious. 


‘Heavy Cross’ 


“It’s a cruel cruel world to face on 
your own/ a heavy cross to carry 
alone” 


A song about not going it alone makes me 
think of “that traveller in time and space 
known only as...”. 


The Doctor, so often associated with his 
friends, assistants or ‘companions’ as we like 
to call them (imagine introducing someone 
like that in real life — it would automatically 
be assumed that you were _ being 
euphemistic!) seems at many times to be a 
sad, isolated figure — the “lonely God” of the 
first couple of ‘new’ series — was often to be 
found emphasising to his friends, even as 
they were busy having adventures, that this 
was only a temporary deal. “You could spend 
the rest of your life with me,” he told Rose in 
School Reunion, “But | can’t spend the rest of 
my life with you.” Rubbing it in a bit! But 
then during the 2009 specials we got to see 
the side of the Doctor we’re only seen 


hinted at before, the genuinely lonely 
wanderer, gallivanting about time and space 
as if to keep boredom, isolation and 
loneliness at bay. He says several times near 
the end of his tenth incarnation that it’s 
better this way, that he only gets hurt when 
people leave, or die, or get changed in some 
heartbreaking Donna-like way. Is this the 
real Doctor talking, though, or just the words 
of someone who’s licking his wounds after a 
bad emotional experience, like we all have 
done in the past? The whole “Ill never fall 
in love again” syndrome (which is another 
lyric later in the Gossip album!). \t seemed 
such a novelty in Face of Evil (1977) to see 
the Doctor wandering around by himself in 
Part One, and even for The Deadly Assassin 
(1976) he had the unlikely companion 
surrogates in the forms of Spandrell and 
Engin, who surely deserved their own spin- 
off! But... Face of Evil mentions a gap 
between the Fourth Doctor’s arrival and the 
events of Robot. Who’s to say that he didn’t 
have all sorts of adventures during that 
period? Who’s to say, even, that the times 
we see the Doctor travelling with 
companions aren’t actually rare occasions, in 
between the majority of times when he has 


solo adventures, or just travels for the sake 
of travelling? The companionless Seventh 
Doctor that begins the TV Movie seems 
perfectly happy to be on his own, but how 
do we know he hasn’t spent millennia 
getting over the death of Ace (or 
something)? Who’d be a Time Lord, eh? 


‘Eighth Wonder’ 


Not much Who-related thought-inspiring 
words in this one, although “you’re the 
eighth wonder of the world/ so don’t abuse 
it” could almost be a rebuke to the Tenth 
Doctor for the end of Waters of Mars! 


‘Love Long Distance’ 


“Calling yourself a romantic/let me 
explain...” 


In Pyramids of Mars, Laurence Scarman says 
he is familiar with the ‘scientific romances’ 
of Mr Wells. | love that phrase, and wish it 
had stuck in common usage. It’s a lot better 
than ‘sci-fi’. And more, well, romantic! If 
you're a word geek then one of the great 
shames about popular misconceptions of 
words or phrases is not so much how they 
get mutated and changed over time (that 
process is fascinating) but how the most 
boring definition or usage often is the one 
that stays — and so ‘romance’ now conjures 
up images of lovey dovey Mills and Boon- 
type soppiness, rather than any idea or 
concept that sets the heart and imagination 
racing. The romance of Doctor Who is the 
romance of the idea of a man travelling 
through time and space in an old police box 
fighting monsters. Describe that as 
‘romantic’ to most people and they’d look at 
you funny. Although, being honest, they 
tend to look at me funny most of the time 
anyway... 


‘Pop Goes the World’ 


“With every generation/ a different 
set of rules/ we'll start with TV 
stations...” 


When the New Series came around, the 
majority of us fans had learned everything 
we thought we needed to know about 
television production thanks to decades of 
DWM Archives and the like. There was a 
producer who had all the big ideas and went 


There was a producer who had all the big 
ideas and went on Blue Peter, a script editor 
who was responsible for virtually rewriting 
all the stories, story codes were assigned 
and Nyder’s yer uncle, somehow the whole 
thing ended up on the telly. Then suddenly 
we had to learn an entirely new vocabulary. 
There were people called executive 
producers. There was a ‘showrunner’. The 
script editor no longer sat in a cigarette 
smoke-filled room bashing away a 
hundredth rewrite at a typewriter, and 
whatever they actually did do there was now 
about three of them doing it. And of course 
we now had ‘blocks’. 


This was all initially bewildering but totally 
exciting. Like Rose Tyler herself, we were 
setting out on a whole new journey. The 
really interesting thing is how little this 
affected fan critical terminology. We still 
(well, some of us!) bashed the producer, we 
bemoaned the direction (even though they 
were learning as they went along just like we 
did), we complained about the unrealistic 
monsters (be they animatronics, prosthetic 
or CGI), and we still did the classic thing of 
reading loads into minutiae, like when was 
such‘n’such a scene filmed in the production 
schedule? Or what was the episode called? 
RTD said in ‘Production Notes’ that he held 
out giving story titles for so long because if 
you give fans a title like The Ark in Space 
they work out that it’s set on a space station 
with a load of aliens, so is probably all filmed 
in studio, with a small number of sets, a 
claustrophobic atmosphere, etc, and before 
you know it they've virtually worked out the 
whole story. Neil Harris said in a recent 
YANA column that watching the first Series 
Five trailer 39 times meant he thought he’d 
worked out about six of the plots, and he 
was only half-joking). Telly production is 
such a complicated business, and we all of 
us must know this, but sadly it proved all too 
easy for some fans to ignore this fact and 
come up with apparent and simple ‘reasons’ 
for why they felt the episode, or actors, or 
series, or producer sucked. “They’ve raped 
my childhood!” (yawn) (edit: being fair, I’ve 
only ever read that phrase used non- 
ironically on a Star Trek blog) 


This wouldn’t have mattered all that much, 
but by now we too had our new tools and 
methods: the internet. Much has been 
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"The days of us all having DWM as the common unit of 
conversational currency are long gone.” 
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written on the bizarre impact that it has had 
on how we process our less attractive 
faculties. The internet may well be any 
number of things, but sadly, as even the 
academia-dwelling Richard Dawkins has 
discovered, it gives idiots the power to beam 
out their unfiltered hate-spawn across the 
whole of cyberspace in an_ unthinking 
instant. Doctor Who has tried to use the 
internet to promote and market itself in a 
variety of interesting ways, from Tardisodes 
to the famous Xmas Advent Calendar. But, 
as far as fans go, it has actually made 


fandom obsolete, in the sense that there IS 
no ‘fandom’ anymore, merely a multitude of 
‘fandoms’. There are fans who pause to 
enter ‘real world’ fandom but who tickle 
their fan genes online only. Even there, it’s 
not simple. There are the message boards 
(plural), the blogs, the Live Journal 
communities, and so on. There are whole 
subsections of these fandoms now who only 
‘do’ Who in their chosen _ online 
environment. The days of us all having DWM 
as the common unit of conversational 
currency are long gone. 
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And generational changes mean not only 
does TV production methods and fan 
consumption change, but the very show 
itself. Steven Moffat said recently of the 
‘female Doctor’ question that although it’s a 
rule he would never want to break, there 
might well be a production team in the 
future who WOULD want to break it. And 
that wouldn’t mean the series’ death knell. 
It wouldn’t mean it had stopped being Who 
and was now something else entirely. It 


Not much Who thoughts inspired by this 
one. Actually, it’s probably the only poor 
track on the album. It just kind of limps 
along, and as far as I’m aware they haven’t 
played it live. Not exactly a track to get a 
crowd going, whether they’re closet 
Whovians or not! 


‘2012’ 


“You think you’re invincible/ when in 


would only mean it would have CHANGED. fact you’re powerless” 


(To use the female Doctor idea as an 
example... now, | personally think the idea is 
absurd, but only because | know the Doctor 
Who we’ve had up until now, which has had 
Time Lords and Time Ladies, all seeming cut 
and dried. All it would take is for someone to 
casually mention that the Gallifreyan species 
can change gender to have changed a ‘fact’ 
we had taken as read for years.) Change, my 
dears. If Doctor Who fans can’t cope with 
that concept, you wonder what message the 
series has conveyed to them. (note to 
readers: please do not throw hands at me!) 


‘Vertical Rhythm’ 


“Two arms/ meant to hold you/ meant 
to love you/ do the right thing” 


| misheard this as ‘two hearts’ the first time 
round, and given that | knew Kylie Minogue 
had done a track called ‘Two Hearts’ at 
about the time of her appearance on the 
programme, well, you can guess what this 
song made me think of! How weird, though, 
to think of the extent to which the series has 
once again infiltrated pop culture. John 
Barrowman was a star of the theatre scene 
before Who, but now he’s a MEGASTAR! 
And come to think of it he’s made a song 
about Who also, ‘The Doctor and |’... In 
many ways the only difference between 
these and the likes of Frazer Hines’ Jamie’s 
Awae’ In His Time Machine’ is that people 
are actually buying these records. (I’m still 
holding out for a full-on ‘Doctor Who cast’ 
pop song, though. Come on, you can just 
imagine it. Having an Ood boddypop to 
Yazoo on Buzzcocks was just the beginning... 
we want Matt Smith and Karen Gillan on a 
resurrected Top Of The Pops and we want it 
NOW!) 


‘For Keeps’ 


One of the best aspects of the modern show 
is that the Doctor, despite his flashes of 
power and savagery, doesn’t start the 
adventure automatically assuming he’s 
going to have to kick a baddie’s backside. He 
gives them the choice and he gives them a 
chance. There is an interesting debate to be 
had here, along the lines of how much 
choice the baddies really have — is, say, 
Davros really capable of choosing between 
right and wrong now that he’s presumably 
several centuries down a certain path? And 
if a baddie has put him or herself down a 
certain path, to what extent did they really 
choose that path, and how much of it was 
formed by other influences? The Doctor 
would say that doesn’t matter, you can still 
choose to kill or to not kill. He’s probably 
right, but then, he himself ‘went too far’ in 
Waters of Mars, and he even offered the 
hand of friendship to the Master, which is 
odd — he never offered that ‘Get Out Of Jail 
Free’ card to the likes of the Family Of Blood 
(although spending the rest of their lives 
forced to play Monopoly would have been a 
more inventive form of cruel and unusual 
punishment than the ones he eventually 
dreamt up). 


As studies of villains, the series has 
occasionally shied away from the 
complexities of serious moral or 


philosophical debate — this has been left to 
novelisations or other books. It’s an 
adventure series after all. We have had 
Genesis of the Daleks but not ‘Genesis of 
Davros’. We came close though. Was RTD 
right to excise the brief ‘Davros cutaway’ 
from the script of Journey’s End? Perhaps it 
would have slowed down the drama a bit, 
but | would have been all in favour of that — 
in fact, | groaned audibly at the Tenth 
Doctor’s dismissal of Davros’ attempt at 


having a conversation with “Oh no, I’m not 
doing the whole nostalgia thing!” One thing 
the series has always got right, though, is 
the handling of how baddies get their 
comeuppance. The apparently all-powerful, 
or those who seek to be all-powerful, or 
immortal, or revered, inevitably get their 
hopes crushed by the Doctor because 
achieving that power or immortality or 
reverence always goes hand in hand with 
using or abusing others and making them 
suffer. They can present the smiling, shiny- 
toothed face to the world at large (“Because 
I’m... Max!”) but the Doctor is the one who 
sees through the act and shows them to be 
the emotionally crippled head-in-a-box they 
really are. The recent furore over the satire 
in The Happiness Patrol reminds us of the 
validity of such a moral message. Kids watch 
Doctor Who and hopefully (hopefully) take 
something of that distrust of blandly smiling 
authority with them into the real world. 


‘Love and Let Love’ 


“There are pictures of me/ around 
your room” 


When | was a teenager, my contemporaries 
had, | was assured, posters of football stars 
and Pamela Anderson (then of Baywatch 
fame) stuck over their walls. Me, | had pin- 
ups of William Hartnell, the Cybermen and 
pictures of young ladies clad in large 
Victorian dresses shrinking away from 
monsters. Is it any wonder I’ve turned out 
the way | have? Later of course the pictures 
torn from DWM, TV Zone and Starburst did 
eventually give way to Kurt Cobain, 
Morrissey and any other number of guitar- 
strumming indie bands, but even during my 
‘Doctor Who is for kids!’ stage there was still 
a picture of Peter Davison stuck to my 
wardrobe. For old time’s sake. Even today | 
occasionally stick up a Who poster in my 
bedroom, but then | rarely invite anyone up 
there, and when | do, | make sure the huge 
free Matt Smith publicity still (that one of 
him pointing the sonic to the camera) has 
been taken down beforehand...! 


‘Four Letter Word’ 
The four-letter word of the song’s title is of 


course ‘L.O.V.E’, and although the _ lyric 
about “running in place” reminds me 


sometimes of that scene with the zany 
friction-dampening corridor in The 
Pirate Planet (“Newton’s revenge!”), 
what it generally makes me think about 
in Who terms is criticism of the 
romantic element with which some 
people still attack the current series. 
You know, the whole ‘it’s little more 
than a soap opera’ business. All because 
the Doctor’s recent incarnations have — 
gasp! — become extremely physically 
attractive to a great many supporting 
characters, companions and of course 
viewers (millions of people tuned into 
the show because they fancied the 
pants off of David Tennant, thus helping 
secure our regular figures of nine 
million. These people are to be 
treasured and given sloppy kisses). 


There was a great article years ago, 
reprinted in the 1997 Virgin book 
Licence Denied, about whether or not 
Tegan was attracted to the Fifth Doctor. 
In that era of the show, a companion’s 
feelings for her Doctor, or vice versa, 
was strictly a fan thing, a personal view 
you could read into the stories if you so 
wished but which was in no way there 
in the actual text itself. Even Sarah’s 
retcon’d attraction to the Doctor 
(“there was this guy once...”) isn’t really 
there in the episodes, no matter how 
hard you look. Which is a different thing 
entirely from saying that such readings |= 
are pointless, stupid or  overly- 
sentimental rubbish (they‘re not). Some 
people were stunned when, come 2005, | 
we realised that there may have been ze 
some sort of romantic thingamajig |* 
going on between the Ninth Doctor and |= 
Rose, a suspicion only heightened when 
Mister Groinal-Urges himself, Steven 
Moffat, careened into the show with a 
script that had a sonic screwdriver- 
related sexual prowess metaphor, 
Rose’s “like you, only with dinner and... | 
dancing” and the delicious and subtle | 
line “show us your moves.” And RTD 
went and bally well confirmed it with 
Rose’s jealous look to the departing 
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sexual attraction be considered 
‘dumb’? The fact is that romance, 
attraction and sexuality are handled 
very well in the programme now — 
naughty enough for grown-ups or 
growing-ups to get the jokes (Ursula 
and Elton’s “love life... sort of’), but safe 
enough to be interpreted safely by the 
younglings, who either see it as ‘best 
friends’ or ignore it altogether. It’s 
great, too, that the production team 
risk making our favourite characters 
come across as less than perfect — the 
fact that Rose very often portrays 
emotional insecurities, jealousy, 
sulking, possessiveness etc. is brilliant 
because it makes her so much more 
believable. 


Television has come on so much in the 
intervening years between the end of 
the original run and the new series, and 
don’t forget that so-called kids TV often 
paved the way in terms of how this 
material is handled, not adult drama. 
Grange Hill, Children’s Ward and the 
like contained plots way more adult 
than a great many sci-fi romps that 
went out under the Who banner, so it’s 
wonderful to see this thread running 
through into the ultimate family show, 
Who. And to call the new series a soap 


| because of its recurring characters (e.g. 
| the Tyler and Jones clans) is a bit rich, 


given the soap-like nature of past eras 


"| of the show, such as the early Peter 


Davison years. Some of those TARDIS 
scenes could well have been set in the 


| ‘caff’ or a hairdressers. Dimensions in 
| Time makes so much sense if you stop 
} to think about it, it’s only a pity the 
| Doctor and the Master never 
| confronted each other over a pint in 
} the Queen Vic. “I'll have a Long Black 


Russian.” “How thoroughly evil!!” 


‘Spare Me From The Mould’ 


+} Aren’t those Louis Marx Dalek toys 


: oi =) rubbish? 


Lynda-with-a-Y, as if to say “you little 

tramp, flirting with MY Doctor!!” Some 
people say this sort of business is an 
unwelcome intrusion into the hermetically- 
sealed innocent world of Doctor Who, a sign 


of contemporary culture’s over-sexualisation 
and even dumbing down. These people are 
of course wrong. How can something as 
basic and fundamental to our species as 


| David MacGowan 


It was an astounding four weeks of football. 
Games that went from end to end, shocks, 
inglorious referee decisions, penalty misses, 
red cards, disintegration, self-destruction, 
conquering and the odd extermination. The 
World’s Cup, the intergalactic tournament to 
end all intergalactic tournaments, kicked off 
with the host world, Earth (the epicentre, 
after all) providing a team for the occasion 
out of the ranks of UNIT. Favourites for the 
tournament, including the football teams of 
thirty-two different worlds, were the 
formidable Skaro, the deadly Gallifrey, and 
the militaristic Mars and Sontar. 


The Cybermen had caused a massive 
controversy when both Mondas and Telos 
qualified for the World’s Cup, and some 
commentators thought Mondas, forever 
shunned by the intergalactic community, 
would be kicked out of the tournament 
before a ball was kicked. However, they 
appealed, claiming FIFA precedent with 
North and South Korea, and so both were 
left in. The Sontarans of Sontar were equally 
incensed when they found out they were 
not a top seed, and had been removed from 
those by the makeshift TARDIS Crew, a team 
made up of the Doctor’s eleven incarnations 
and various former companions and allies. 
Rumours of dissension plagued the Sontaran 
camp as the World’s Cup kicked off, as did 
rumours of potential match fixing between 
former allies. 


(Groups are ranked here in terms of seed, 
with first seeds being top, and bottom seeds 
being bottom!) 


Group A 
UNIT 


Marinus 
Aridius 
Tara 


4 


Results: 
UNIT 2-0 Marinus 
Aridius 0-1 Tara 


UNIT got off to a flier with a good victory 
over Marinus. The Voord never got going as 
Benton scored twice early on to get the 
hosts up and running. In the second match, 
the Taran star striker — a Woodbeast — 
terrorised the dry defence and allowed his 
partner Grendel to knick the winner. 


Marinus 2-0 Aridius 
Tara 1-1 UNIT 


For such a dry planet, the Aridian play was 
rather wet. The Voord recovered from such 
a weak opening, scoring twice against a 
team already consigned to an early exit. In 
the late kick-off, UNIT looked to be heading 
for two wins out of two, until the Taran 
Woodhbeast stole a late equaliser for his side. 


UNIT 2-0 Aridius 
Tara 2-2 Marinus 


UNIT swiftly got past the pointless 
Aridians to qualify, leaving Tara and 
Marinus in a shoot-out. Marinus needed a 
win; the draw was enough for Tara. Marinus 
went 2-0 by the break, but the second half 
was all Taran Woodbeast, as it scored its 2nd 
and 3rd goals of the tournament to draw the 
match and send the Voord packing. 


Final Group A Table 
1 UNIT 7 


2 Tara5 
3 Marinus 4 
4 Aridius 0 


Group B 
Telos 


Exxilon 
The Wheel 


Alzarius 


Results: 
Exxilon 1-0 The Wheel 
Alzarius 0-3 Telos 


The Wheel had a problem starting off. 
Exxilon, through some trickery, managed to 
make every piece of electrical equipment fail 
in The Wheel. Confused, The Wheel staff 
were undone by some Exxilon magic, quite 
literally, and lost. In the other match, 
Alzarius pinned all their hopes on Adric. The 
Cybermen promptly shot him, and scored 
three easy goals. 


The Wheel 1-0 Alzarius 
Telos 0-0 Exxilon 


Damaged from the opening game, and 
against a team missing most of its players 
(as they had been converted in the previous 


match), The Wheel staff beat 
weakened Alzarius. The 

Exxilons did the 

technology _ trick 

once more, 


so the 


Cybermen took to murdering everyone in 
their way. At the end of the game, the 
Exxilons were mostly dead, but the 
Cybermen hadn't scored, so it was a goalless 
draw. 


Exxilon 0-0 Alzarius 
The Wheel 1-1 Telos 


Exxilon and Alzarius, depleted as they were, 
couldn’t score. The Wheel staff put up a 
great fight against the Cybermen, and took 
the lead after some nifty footwork and 
electric shock therapy put the Cybermen on 
edge. But it was not to be: a late equaliser 
took the Telosians through, and the 
Cybermen hadn’t even had to worry about 
the Cryons in the team showing up and 
causing disharmony in the ranks. 


Final Group B Table 
1 Telos 5 


2 Exxilon 5 
3 The Wheel 4 
4 Alzarius 1 


Group C 
Karn 


Androzani 
Sontar 
Paradise Towers 


Results: 

Karn 3-2 Sontar 
Paradise Towers 0- 
2 Androzani 

The Sontarans were 
still complaining about their 
seeding, and stomped into the first 
major shocker of the tournament, as a 
Morbius hat trick inspired Karn to beat 
the Sontarans 3-2. Androzani’s Sharaz 
Jek and Morgus both scored in an easy 
win, but there were signs of dissension 

in the ranks between the two star strikers. 


Sontar 5-0 Paradise Towers 
Androzani 1-2 Karn 


A return to form. The Sontarans crushed the 
Cleaners, 4-0 at half time and never looking 
back. In a closely fought night match, Karn 
came from a goal down to win through two 
goals from that man Morbius once more. 


Karn 3-0 Paradise Towers 


Androzani 1-0 Sontar 


Paradise Towers were already out, and Karn 
saw them off comfortably. The Towers 
didn’t even score a goal in the competition, 
but were not the worst team in the Cup by 
any means. 


Sontar went out in disgrace, down to eight 
after Linx, Styre and Staal were all sent off. 
Morgus got the goal, but it was Sharaz Jek’s 
move that made it and Jek was not happy 
Morgus got all the glory. 


Final Group C Table 
1 Karn9 


2 Androzani 6 
3 Sontar 3 
4 Paradise Towers 0 


Group D 
Gallifrey 


Peladon 
Zanak 


Underworld 


Results: 
Gallifrey 1-0 Peladon 
Zanak 11-0 Underworld 


The Time Lords were joint favourites 
for the title, but got off to a shaky start. 
With a shocking 0-0 with Peladon on the 
cards, and just minutes to go, they sent on 
the prodigal son, the universal class midfield 
maestro known as the Master. Seconds 
later, he was brought down in the box, and 
Rassilon put away the resulting penalty. 
Peladon were so close, but so far. Aggedor 
terrified the Time Lords in his rare volleys 
forward. Underworld was no match for the 
Captain and Mr Fibuli, who promptly 
destroyed them. 


Underworld 0-11 Gallifrey 
Peladon 0-3 Zanak 


The Time Lords, playing with the Master 
from the start, ran riot, and were 6-0 at the 
break. The Master got two hat tricks and 
was making his case for Golden Boot. In the 
second match, Zanak, tails up from the 
opening game, saw off Peladon, who had 
produced two good performances, but had 
no points and were going home. 


Gallifrey 4-0 Zanak 
Peladon 11-0 Underworld 


Eliminated Peladon destroyed Underworld. 
Is Underworld the worst team in World’s 
Cup history? Probably. Already qualified, 
Gallifrey beat Zanak to secure top spot. 


Final Group D Table 


1 Gallifrey 9 

2 Zanak 6 

3 Peladon 3 

4 Underworld 0 


Group E 
TARDIS Crew 


Atlantis 
Ribos 
Iceworld 


Results: 
TARDIS Crew 3-1 Atlantis 
Ribos 0-0 Iceworld 


The Doctors got off to a flier. Zaroff put 
Atlantis ahead, but went insane and 
drowned, and the TARDIS lot won through. 
Two ice worlds duelled next, and neither 
made much inroads. 


Atlantis 0-1 Ribos 
Iceworld 1-0 TARDIS Crew 


Ribos didn’t show up, not believing in other 
worlds. Despite this, Lolem managed to 
score an own goal, and Ribos won. In the 
second match, a shocker, as the Seventh 
Doctor slipped on a bad patch of ice, and 
Kane’s men stole the game late on. 


TARDIS Crew 3-1 Ribos 
Iceworld 0-2 Atlantis 
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The TARDIS Crew stole forward and 
dominated Ribos in a _ good victory, 
qualifying. Iceworld only needed a draw to 
go through, but Lolem made up for his 
earlier shocker with a two goal showing, as 
Iceworld fell out of the Cup on goal 
difference. Ribos, despite not turning up, 
were through. 


Final Group E Table 
1 TARDIS Crew 6 


2 Ribos 4 
3 Iceworld 4 
4 Atlantis 3 


Group F 
Mondas 


The Moonbase 
Voga 
Refusis 


Results: 


Mondas 10-1 Refusis 

The Moonbase 2-0 Voga 

This group was what the pundits called 
tasty. Mondas, full of energy, got off to a 
glowing start, 7-0 up at half time, and going 
on to win 10-1. The Refusians invisibility 
tactic didn’t pay off. The Moonbase men got 
a good victory over the Vogans, with goals 
from Fewsham and Hobson. 


Refusis 3-2 The Moonbase 
Voga 2-0 Mondas 


The Moonbase came unstuck, as the 
Refusians made use of their invisibility to 
abuse the offside rule. But it was the 
Mondas_ shock that made the news. 
Everyone knew Cybermen had that terrible 
gold allergy, but no one foresaw it being 
used to such devastating effects. The 
Mondasians were reeling as the Vogan front 
line sprinkled gold on the match ball. With 
two games played, everyone was on 3 
points. It was all going to come down to the 
final match day. 


The Moonbase 1-0 Mondas 
Voga 2-0 Refusis 


Refusis didn’t show up. (As in they phoned in 
the performance, not as in they no showed!) 
Disappointing end to a_ stop-start 
tournament for them. It was the other 


match that provided the major shocker. It 
was a great defensive performance from The 
Moonbase as they withstood siege after 
siege of Cyberman onslaught. 0-0 in the 93rd 
minute, a bad back pass left Benoit free. 
“Benoit’s onside here!” yelled the 
Commentator. “He must score! And he HAS! 
The Moonbase are leading Mondas!” And 
they won. Mondas had started in a blaze of 
glory, but had over reached themselves, 
taken on too much, and had disintegrated, 
leaving us all far too soon. 


Final Group F Table 
1 The Moonbase 6 


2 Voga 6 
3 Mondas 3 
4 Refusis 3 


Group G 
Skaro 

Kembel 
Duulkis 


-Fraken/togopotis/€astrovatva/Deva Loka 


Results: 


Skaro 4-0 Deva Loka 
Dulkis 0O-O Kembel 


The Master kept getting rid of the bottom 
seeds in this group, and finally the Kinda 
were called for. They were — swiftly 
exterminated, and the Daleks showed no 
mercy. Kembel may be a barren uninhabited 
rock, but the Dulkians spent the entire time 
discussing what to do instead of doing it, 
and the time ran out. 


Deva Loka 0-0 Dulkis 
Kembel 0-3 Skaro 


Again, depleted opposition, but the Dulkians 
talked, talked, and time ran out. There were 
fears of a fix between Kembel and Skaro, but 
Daleks conquered and destroyed and had 
qualified for the next round by end of play. 


Skaro 4-0 Dulkis 
Kembel 0-1 Deva Loko 


Talk doesn’t get you far when it’s the Daleks 
you are up against. Exterminations all round, 
and a thumping victory. Kembel was still an 
uninhabited rock, so if Deva Loka could 
score they were through, and Hindle duly 


reappeared to do so. 


Group G Final Table 
1 Skaro 9 


2 Deva Loka 4 
3 Dulkis 2 
4 Kembel 1 


Group H 
Mars 


Metebelis 3 
Zeta Minor 
Midnight 


Results: 


Mars 1-1 Zeta Minor 
Midnight 0-3 Metebelis 3 


With the Martians leading, one of Zeta 
Minors players turning into an Anti-Matter 
Monster and scored the _ equaliser. 
Midnight’s biggest threat was sadly non- 
corporeal, and so Giant Spiders swiftly got a 
comfortable victory. 


Zeta Minor 1-0 Midnight 
Metebelis 3 3-3 Mars 


Anti-Matter trick once more worked. The 
second game was a Classic. Mars lead three 
times, through three different Ice Warriors, 
and each time Metebelis clawed their way 
back in. 


Mars 4-0 Midnight 
Metebelis 3 3-4 Zeta Minor 


The Ice Warriors pulled it back at last, 
thumping Midnight and hoping for a winner 
in the other game. Late on, the Anti-Matter 
trick got a late winner for Zeta Minor, and 
Mars breathed a sigh of relief. The Ice 
Warriors were not going the way of the 
Sontarans or the Mondasians. Metebelis 3 
had scored three in each game and were still 
out. 


Final Group H Table 
1 Zeta Minor 7 


2 Mars 5 
3 Metebelis 3 4 
4 Midnight 0 


Round of Sixteen 
UNIT vs. Exxilon 3-0 


Karn vs. Zanak 2-1 

TARDIS CREW vs. Voga 5-0 
Skaro vs. Mars 6-1 

Telos vs. Tara 2-1 

Gallifrey vs. Androzani 3-0 
The Moonbase vs. Ribos 1-0 
Zeta Minor vs. Deva Loka 2-0 


UNIT, managed by Lethbridge-Stewart, used 
home advantage and swept past the 
Exxilons. The Captain put Zanak 1-0 at the 
break, but another quick double from 
Morbius saw Karn into the quarter finals. 
The Doctors, having no gold allergy, saw off 
Voga. Mars versus Skaro was touted as a 
heavyweight tie, but the Daleks massacred 
the Ice Warriors, winning 6-1 in a game 
which didn’t flatter them. The Cybermen 
saw off Tara despite another goal from the 
Taran Woodbeast, and the Time Lords made 
short work of Androzani, helped by an in- 
match brawl as Sharaz Jek and Morgus had 
to be separated by team mates. Ribos didn’t 
turn up, so The Moonbase staff won, and 
Deva Loka were no match for the fan- 
favourite Anti-Matter Monster trick. 


Quarter-finals 
UNIT vs. Karn 1-0 


Morbius’ great tournament ended _ in 
disgrace, as the talismanic striker was put to 
death by the Time Lord high court for crimes 
against the galaxy. In disarray after the 
sending off, Karn went down to a late Yates 
header. 


TARDIS Crew vs. Skaro 2-4 AET 


The Doctors versus the Daleks. It’s one of 
two blockbuster quarter-finals. In a bruising 
encounter, the Daleks were soon 2-0 up, but 
a great comeback got the Crew level, and 
the match went to extra time. In the 118th 
minute, disaster for the TARDIS as the Sixth 
Doctor put the ball in his own net. The 
Daleks scored a forth in injury time to rub 
salt on the wounds. The Daleks had beaten 
the Doctors! 


Telos vs. Gallifrey 2-2 AET 
Telos win 4-2 on penalties 


Sometimes a great player can be 
remembered forever more for a terrible 


moment of misfortune. Such was the case 
here. Twice the Cybermen took a shock lead 
against tournament co-favourites Gallifrey 
and twice the Master pulled it level. No 
goals in extra time meant the dreaded 
penalty shootout. At 3-2 to Telos, and all 
penalties scored, the Master stepped up to 
take a penalty, and he shot it wide. The 
Cybermen duly converted their forth, and 
won. 


The Moonbase vs. Zeta Minor 0-2 


After a sturdy defence from The Moonbase 
staff, the crowd were chanting for the Anti- 
Matter Monster trick. And it soon came; 
thrilling fans and team mates alike as 
Zeta Minor were in the semi-finals! 
No one predicted that at the start of 
the tournament. 


Semi-finals 


UNIT vs. Skaro 1-4 
Telos vs. Zeta Minor 2- 
0 


UNIT were massacred 
by the Daleks in the 
first semi. It was an 
ominous display. In 
the second, the Anti 
-Matter Monster 
trick failed to 
impress the 
Cybermen, who 
advanced. The hosts 
and Zeta Minor were 
both out after great 
runs, and it was the 
Daleks versus the 
Cybermen in the final! 


Final 
Skaro vs. Telos 4-1 


The Grand Finale! And 
the Cybermen were 
to call foul. They 
had the 
match 
won, 
leading 
and, 


from the 7th minute 


i/ 


well into the last ten minutes. It looked like 
the World’s Cup was theirs and massive 
bragging rights with a double over the Time 
Lords and Daleks. But then, disaster struck! 
The Cyrons emerged to fight civil war, and 
the Daleks took advantage with four late 
goals. 


Skaro had won the World’s Cup. 


The first and possibly only World’s Cup had 
concluded. 


And now the Doctor had a massive fight on 
his hand, to stop the Daleks celebrating this 
victory by conquering the host world 
and becoming the Masters of Earth. 


| Michael S. Collins 


V 


Unless we count the forthcoming fourth 
season of Torchwood, some of which is 
being filmed in the United States, the 
Australian series K9 can be counted as the 
first fully international overseas spin-off. 


The idea for an Australian produced K9 
series was first mooted in 2006. A year later 
Park Entertainment announced that the 
setting for the series would be known as The 
Platte which was apparently an old Prairie- 
class spacecraft. One gets images of Milo 
Clancy’s old ship LIZ 79 from The Space 
Pirates (1969). In addition to K9 there would 
be a 30-something space gypsy called 
Slocum and an overactive computer module 
in the shape of a young woman called Djnn. 
Thankfully this awful sounding premise was 
abandoned before filming began. Phew!!! 


The series is obviously aimed at the younger 
end of the market, coming over as it does as 
a sort of poor man’s Sarah Jane Adventures. 
The structure is in much the same format, 


being that 

of an adult (in this case the rather odd 
Professor Gryffen played by Canadian actor 
Robert Mahoney) and three teenage 
protagonists, one of whom, a young 
anarchist named Starkey, bears the 
unfortunate nickname of Stark Reality. 
Starkey, and Hermione Grainger lookalike 
Jorgie Turner, come across an old and 
decaying mansion, which is home to the 
agoraphobic Professor Gryffen and his 
errand boy Darius, whereupon they manage 
to ruin the experiment Gryffen is currently 
working on, in much the same way that Jo 
Grant first met the third Doctor in Terror of 
the Autons 40 years earlier, though that was 
achieved with far more subtlety. 


The premise of K9 is an interesting one. 
Supposedly set in London in the year 2050 
(with location work done in Brisbane, 


Australia, and 
studio work ata 
warehouse in the city), it 
seems that England is now a 
police state run by tall black 
cyber-policemen and governed by 
a mysterious ‘Department’ of which Jorgie’s 
mother is a member and for whom Gryffen 
does work. Here we have the first major 
problem of the series. For most of the cast, 
Australians pretending to be British simply 
does not work, most especially Gryffen, 
Starkey and Darius. Indeed, the only 
members of the cast who do manage to pull 
it off are the sinister Department employee, 
Drake, and Jorgie’s mother June Turner, 
played with a superb blend of cold efficiency 
and motherly concern by Robyn Moore, who 
is without a doubt the best actor in the 
series ensemble, and who thankfully 
mellows her ice maiden stance as the series 
progresses. In sharp contrast Gryffen, Jorgie, 


Starkey and Darius come over as 100% pure 
Australian! 


Despite the fact that Gryffen comes across 
as your archetypal eccentric professor, there 
is something slightly disturbing about him as 
he is trying to revive his dead family, hence 
the creation of the Time Portal. Jorgie’s and 
Starkey’s meddling brings from across time 
and space a vicious warrior 

known as a Jixen, and here we 

have this series’ other major 


problem. The advent of CGI has “the budget for K9 is so obviously meagre 


done wonders for British Doctor 
Who but the budget for K9 is so 
obviously meagre that its 
monsters and aliens hark back to 
the black and white days of Lost 
In Space, just about all of them 
looking cheap, tacky and oh so 
obviously men in rubber suits, yet 
this somehow adds to the series’ charm, 
which is thankfully devoid of the angst and 
moralising which pervades the Sarah Jane 
Adventures, particularly the Trickster 
episodes. Instead, K9 provides 26 episodes 
of pure unabashed entertainment. 


Gryffen’s companions are the usual 
Antipodean bright young things, who grace 
just about every Australian soap opera you 


care to name. Although within the context 
of the series he is a good enough actor, 19 


year-old Keegan Joyce is rather miscast as 14 


year-old Starkey. The problem is that he 
looks more 19 than 14 and his voice has 
obviously broken, yet for all that Keegan 
Joyce turns in a very good performance. As 
Jorgie Turner, however, Phillippa Coulthard 
looks a little more like a 14 year-old but that 


that its monsters and aliens hark back to the 
black and white days of Lost In Space... yet this 
somehow adds to the series’ charm...” 


doesn’t hide the fact that she could pass for 
at least 16. No age is given for 20 year-old 
Daniel Webber as Darius, but it is better to 
believe that he is over 18 as living with the 
Professor, and later Starkey who moves in, 
could lead to questions being asked. 


As the Jixen threatens to kill Gryffen, K9 
materialises in the physical form in which we 
have known and loved him since The 


Invisible Enemy (1977), but the Jixen 
manages to seriously damage him and he is 
forced to regenerate. 


Upon first seeing the new K9 design ona 
news site last year | baulked, but now I’ve 
seen him ‘in the flesh’ as it were, | must 
admit to having become rather fond of the 
little fella. The redesign came about, | 
gather, by virtue of the fact that 
although Bob Baker owns the 
copyright to the original 
character, the design copyright 
is owned by the BBC, and of 
course the original design is still 
very much in use, in The Sarah 
Jane Adventures, for example. If 
the new K9 has a fault it is that 
he has far too much to say for 
himself. We have been used to 
K9 making short utterances like 
‘Affirmative Master/Mistress’ which say 
exactly what he means. Never would the 
original K9(s) utter things like “Kill that 
Human!” Regardless of the copyright issue, 
the series’ writers should have been made 
to sit down and watch a few classic Doctor 
Who episodes in order to get the feel of how 
K9 speaks!!!! 


It is for the same reason that no mention 


It is for the same reason that 
no mention can be made of 
any actual Doctor Who 
stories, although writers Bob 
Baker and Paul Mark Tams 
have both confirmed that the 
regenerated K9 is the original 
K9 Mk1 who stayed with 
Leela at the end of The 
Invasion of Time. The 
regenerated K9 has a slightly 
longer body and much larger 
upright ears and can also fly, 
which although it took quite 
a bit of getting used to, 
actually fits quite well within 
the framework of the series. 


“K9 is an entertaining, if undemanding romp 
thankfully devoid of the emotional angst of 


its British equivalent, the Sarah Jane 


Adventures.” 


The copyright issue of being 
unable to mention any part 
of the BBC Doctor Who 
cannon is overcome by K9 
saying that his memory cells 
have been damaged and he 
cannot remember the 
Doctor. However, in the 
episode The Curse of Anubis 
the Anubians’ book contains 
illustrations of the creatures 
the race has enslaved 
including Sea Devils, 
Mandrells and Alpha 
Centaurians — all very much 
part of the Doctor Who 
cannon. 


Despite the cheapness of the 
aliens in the series and some 
truly dreadful acting, there 
are still some very good 
episodes within the series. 
The Cambridge Spy is a 
superb episode wherein 
Jorgie is transported back to 
Cambridge in 1963 at the 
time of the Philby, Burgess 
and Maclean spy scandal. 
Starkey travels back to 
rescue her and to stop 
Darius from having never 
existed. Mutant Copper 
deals with a CCP which 
shows emotion, a bit like 
Karg the Cyberman in Doctor 
Who Weekly all those years 
ago. The Custodians is 


perhaps the most disturbing 
of all twenty-six episodes. 
Here, a video game has a link 
to an alien who is turning 
humans into his own kind. 
Jorgie becomes a victim and 
the scene where June pleads 
for her daughter’s life is 
genuinely moving. 


Some episodes are less than 
successful. The Lost Library 
of UKKO being one such. 
Here shady Department 
investigator Drake, passably 
played by Connor Van 
Vurren, sends Starkey to an 
alien planet which is 
contained within a library 
card!!! The very idea is 
ridiculous and so is the 
story!!! 


K9 is an entertaining series 
if never an exciting one. The 
acting is competent if never 
brilliant, and the stories 
range from excellent to the 
truly cringe worthy. The 
series would benefit from 
having more money poured 
into it so that the aliens 
could be of a quality 
befitting twenty-first 
century television rather 
than Irwin Allen television 
of the mid 1960s. A second 
season of K9 is planned but, 
at the time of writing, has 
not yet been given the 
green light. | would advise 
the producers to get a move 
on before the actors playing 
Starkey, Jorgie and Darius 
start to look any older!!! For 
all that, K9 is an 
entertaining, if 
undemanding romp 
thankfully devoid of the 
emotional angst of its 
British equivalent, the Sarah 
Jane Adventures. If only its 
production values and 
acting were of the same 
high standard! Overall 7/10. 
| Gary Phillips 
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They say there are some 
events in life when you will 
never forget where you 
were at time. The 
announcement of Elisabeth 
Sladen’s sudden death was 
definitely one of those for 
me. 


It’s the build-up to the new 
series. Everyone is excited 
and looking for another 
wonderful season from 
Matt Smith. But then... 


Silence falls. Just like Sarah 
said in the Sarah Jane 
Adventures that the 
universe would shiver when 
the Doctor died, it 
happened in real life when 
Lis went. 


Of course, one must not 
forget that we lost another 
treasure recently in the 
form of Nicholas Courtney, 
but of the two this was the 
most surprising. Lis was 
ageless, she was charming 
and wonderful as Sarah Jane 
Smith, and she charmed 
many generations of 
audiences. Who knew that 
all the while she was hiding 
that she was having a battle 
with cancer? 


| found out about the news 
via Nicola Bryant’s twitter 
page after my Dad had told 
me about it and | had to 
check for myself. Even now, 
a couple of days later, 
there’s still a lump in my 
throat and if | read one more 
beautiful tribute (Tom Baker’s for example), 
| may start crying again. | still cannot believe 
it. In this article | will look back on some of 
the standout memories, and try to give 
Elisabeth Sladen the credit and respect she 
deserves. 


From Androids to Zygons: Sarah Jane and 
The Classic Series 


I, 


generations of audiences. 


Sarah Jane was first introduced in the Third 
Doctor Story The Time Warrior (1973). 
Although | personally am not old enough to 
have seen it when it was first broadcast, it 
was the story | saw her in first. There was 
just something so refreshing about her 
character that | fell in love with her almost 
immediately. 


An investigative journalist, someone who is 


accustomed to talking their 
way out of tricky situations 
in order to get that one 
special news story, Sarah 
was obviously intrigued by 
the mysterious Doctor. 
Gone were the days where 
there were only one type 
of female companion, as 
shown already by Liz Shaw, 
but Sarah Jane was 
something very different. 
She was something special. 


She was one of the most 
determined companions 
for a while, and was 
someone who wouldn’t 
"stand for anyone pushing 
her down just because she 
was a woman. 


Though | started my 
obsession with Doctor Who 
with the Fifth Doctor story 
Castrovalva (1982), it was 
the entire Third Doctor 
stories | saw after that and 
looking back now, Sarah 
Jane has to be the first 
companion | really fell in 
love with. 


When Tom Baker took over 
as the Doctor, this was 
when Sarah really came to 
light for me and I’m sure for 


Vin Wao ageless, ahe Wao charming ano wonderful many others. To this day it’s 


still one of my favourite 
Doctor/Companion 
dynamics in the entire run 
of the program. 


Of course, the title of this 

article comes from the last 

Third Doctor story Planet of 
the Spiders (1974). | felt it was fitting as that 
was the line that the Doctor had to cut off 
on before regenerating, and my emotion 
during that scene was so very similar to 
what | feel now. Only now it’s something 
much worse because it is real. 


Sarah clearly had a sympathy with machines, 


right from the start. It was not K9 that first 
showed her worry over robots, but robot K-1 


in the story Robot (1974/75). Her 
compassion for when it seemed to be in 
pain, in conflict with itself due to what Think 
Tank were making it do, was not only a 
wonderful addition to her character, but it 
also showed just what a brilliant actress 
Elisabeth Sladen was. 


Sarah was one of those characters who 
almost always knew her mind. In Genesis of 
the Daleks (1975) she was the one trying to 
convince him that he did ‘have the right’. 
Seemingly having no qualms about killing 
evil in that story, that again made her 
different from a lot of companions, 
especially the more recent ones such as 
Donna Noble, who had to do the opposite to 
what Sarah tried to do; stop him before he 
went to far. 


Though she was sometimes frustrated by 
the Doctor’s childish tendencies, such as the 
scene at the beginning of The Brain of 
Morbius (1976), it was also clear that she 
cared deeply for him. In Pyramids of Mars 
(1975) when she believes the Doctor to be 
dead, Sarah’s reaction echoes that of many 
of the children who would have been 
watching. Yes she cries, but it was a moment 
that needed it and Lis’ performance of this 
scene is really memorable to me and was 
not over the top. It has been at least two 
years since | last found time to watch 
Pyramids, and yet that scene is still one that 
is very clear in my mind. 


Lis made an impression on a lot of people, 
both the general public and dedicated fans 
of the show. If the saying goes that if you 
don’t know much about Doctor Who you will 
still be able to describe the Doctor’s fourth 
incarnation, then | wouldn’t be surprised if 
Sarah Jane were the companion that people 
would remember first. 


One of the many things that Lis was very 
good at was playing Sarah either whilst 
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under control (like in The Hand of Fear, 
1976) or when she wasn’t really Sarah (see 
The Android Invasion, 1975). A lesser actress 
may have over emphasised the fact, making 
it more obvious to the audience, whereas 
the way Lis portrayed Sarah in such scenes 
did not make it obvious she was under 
control. 


The Hand of Fear was her last story as a 
regular companion. It is such a bittersweet 
ending but very fitting for her character. 
Again her determination and irritation at 
something the Doctor has done, makes her 
pack her bags before she even hears the 
Doctor tell her that he needs to go to 
Gallifrey and can’t take her with him. Lis 
portrays Sarah’s emotions in this scene so 
well, the disappointment on Sarah’s face 
when the Doctor won’t let her go to his 
home planet is clear. However, as always 
with the wonderful Sarah Jane, 
we do end her runona 
slight smile due to her 
comments and 
laughter about the 
fact that the Doctor 
has dropped her 
off in completely 
the wrong place. 


She’s had a 
wonderful 
adventure, and it 
seems as long as 
the Doctor does 
not forget his 
promise to not forget 4 
her that everything 
will be fine. | also find 
it fitting that it was to 
her that the Doctor chose 
to send a K9, due to the 
compassion she had 
showed such robots 
before. Which brings me 
to my next point... 


Biel 


The First Doctor Who Spin-Off 


K9 and Company: A Girl’s Best Friend (1981) 
was the very first Doctor Who spin-off that 
was made, and unfortunately it shows. From 
K9 bizarrely being on a wall in the title 
sequence to some rather clunky dialogue at 
times, this is not the masterpiece it could 
have been. 


However, Lis is very much Sarah in this 
piece, back in more of a journalistic-type 
role. This on its own is not enough to save 
this spin-off which now looks very dated, but 
by no means should it be avoided at all 
costs. 


I’m just glad that our last memory of Sarah 
Jane Smith was not this story. 


The Anniversary Return 


Moving on a couple of 
years now and we get 
the anniversary story 
\ The Five Doctors 

‘ (1981). | think it is 


much of an 
impact Sarah 
made due to 
them 
_ choosing her 
‘a for 


this story where very few companions 
featured. It was a joy to see her again one 
more time, and not only that but also to see 
her alongside the Third Doctor once more. 


The Surprise Return 


It’s 2006. Doctor Who has been back on our 
screens for over a year. When Tennant was 
cast in the role of the Doctor it seemed as 

though things couldn’t get better than this. 


| was wrong. 


School! Reunion gives Sarah back to lifelong 
fans, and introduces her to a whole new 
generation of children who would grow to 
love her. On screen it seems as if Lis Sladen 
has slipped back seamlessly into the role, 
and she looks much the same here as she 
did back when she was travelling in time and 
space with the Fourth Doctor. 


The thing | admire most about Schoo! 
Reunion, though, is that they did not shy 
away from dealing with how the Doctor had 
left her. They could have easily ignored that 
and kept her the same old Sarah Jane. But 
that wouldn’t have been right. Sarah’s scene 
with Rose is wonderful and there’s 
something about the fact that Sarah not only ae 
wins the argument, but wins it with The Loch 


even now. 


Then you have the confrontation scene. You 
see how much her life with the Doctor had 
changed her, how much it had hurt Sarah 
that in all these years he had never come 
back, not even once. And yet, again due to 
Lis’ wonderful acting, you can see the delight 
of seeing him again in her eyes behind the 
pain. 

When they part again, properly this time, | 
defy anyone to not cry at that scene. It is 
one of the best pieces of writing in new 
Who, and is acted out flawlessly by both 


David Tennant and Lis Sladen. When Sarah __ little repetitive, but itisaclear reminder to excited. Of course, | had been intrigued by 

hugs the Doctor you get a real feeling that Sarah that the Doctor is still out there and the announcement of Torchwood, but this 

she has connected with this incarnation as likely will be for many years to come. sounded so much more fun. 

much as the two that she knew, and that to 

her he would always be the Doctor, no The Sarah Jane Adventures | wasn’t wrong. 

matter what face he happens to be wearing 

at the time. Okay, I’ll admit it. When! first heard about — Starting out with the same slightly broken 
the Sarah Jane Adventures it was the first Sarah we saw during Schoo! Reunion, it was 

Leaving K9 to her once more may seem a time in a while that | had been really, really a relief to see how she eventually let Maria 


in and how she cared for Luke as though he 
was her son, not caring how he was created. 


Considering how much use the sonic 
screwdriver had got during Tom Baker’s 
reign, it seemed rather unsurprising that 
Sarah would have her own sonic device. 
Once again we see her in her journalist 
capacity, but it is what suits Sarah best. On 
many occasions it is apparent that she is as 
curious as the Doctor about odd goings on. 


It is wonderful to think of a companion 
whose life was changed by the Doctor and 
yet the adventure did not end when she left 
him. No, it continued for she knew that the 
Doctor could not always be 
there to defend the Earth. 
She had to do it and do it 
alone so that others would 
not be put in danger, with 
only two robots (K9 and Mr 
Smith) as her companions. 


Once Sarah starts letting the 
children into her wondrous 
life, you begin to see the old 
Sarah once more but this 
time more cautious and with 
more knowledge. Lis Sladen 
plays the role as brilliantly 
now as she did when Sarah 
was first introduced to the 
Third Doctor all those years 
ago. 


Unlike in Doctor Who you don’t have that 


intelligence gap between alien and a human. 


This series is purely humans defending the 
Earth, whilst at the same time developing a 
wondrous friendship. 


| feel SJA and Lis deserved the more familiar 
monsters it got. Sarah facing say the Daleks 
on her own might have been taking it a bit 
too far, but they didn’t do that. They got the 
balance right but weren’t afraid to use 
enemies such as the Sontarans and the 
Slitheen. 


Once again you see what an enchanting 
actress Lis Sladen was in this series. From 
her clear care and concern for Luke to her 
actually being frightened when the Trickster 
was up to no good. 


Sarah defending the Earth. But what makes 
it so different from Doctor Who, and 
perhaps in a way makes it more special, is 
that they do show several times that Sarah 
also helps peaceful aliens off the planet 
(rather than heralding back to the early UNIT 
days of ‘shoot first, ask later’) and that it is 
possible to create a successful sci-fi show 
without having any humanoid aliens in the 
main cast. 


All you have to protect the world in SJA are 
three kids (originally Maria, Luke and Clyde 
and then later Rani rather than Maria), a 
journalist, a tin dog (though K9 was rather 
busy with a black hole in the earlier 


seasons), and an alien computer (fittingly 
called Mr Smith). And yet somehow it works. 


In a way it is easier to relate to SJA than it is 
to Doctor Who because everything is 
happening here and you have normal people 
like you and | helping to save the world. 
There’s no time travel, not much space 
travel, and yet it still feels like a proper Sci-Fi 
show. 


SJA may be marketed as a children’s 
program but the scripts are so wonderfully 
emotional and funny and just the right side 
of scary, with a cast that you cannot deny 
are fabulous, that | am sure for many it has 
become a regular family viewing, just like 
Doctor Who. 


Through this series, however, Lis was able to 
reach out to even more viewers than before. 


You only have to look at the CBBC 
Newsround page where you can leave 
comments about her death to see just how 
much she had meant to the younger 
generation. 


Not all actors have a chance at such a feat, 
and | am so glad that Russell T Davies got 
this spin-off up and running, for it was what 
Lis and the character of Sarah Jane 
deserved. 


She could finally be the heroine she should 
have been in K9 and Company. 


Journey’s End 


A fitting story title to end this 
tribute with, for it is Elisabeth 
Sladen’s own ‘Journey’s End’, 
this was the second and final 
new series story in which Sarah 
appeared. 


Interlocking the Sarah Jane 
Adventures within the canon 
may have displeased some, but 
personally | believe that SJA is 
brilliant enough that it deserves 
to be woven into Who lore. 


The companions united, fighting 
the enemy and helping the 
Doctor, is after all what it is all 
about. 


There is evil in the universe and Sarah Jane 
did more than her fair share of protecting it, 
not just in Doctor Who but in the Sarah Jane 
Adventures as well. 


With the character Sarah Jane, Elisabeth 
Sladen touched the hearts of millions, both 
young and old, and she will be very sadly 
missed. 


However, like the Doctor, Sarah Jane will be 
timeless, and Elisabeth Sladen will live on in 


her. 


The universe was silent when Lis died, but 
she left us behind the most glorious gift: 


She left us Sarah Jane Smith. 


| Claire Chaplin 


(eee Aa. or a relationship... 


Onerybhing has ts time. End everything ends.” 


- School Reunion (2006) 


When we are young we have the perception, 


however false, that everything is forever. 
Eternity seems like a brass ring we can reach 
out and grab and hold to our chests while 
smiling broadly. As we age and our bodies 
start to explain to us that eternity is not for 
us, we are as fleeting in the eyes of the 
bigger universe as a spring shower or a 
stolen glance at a pretty stranger on a train. 


Elisabeth Sladen will be 
remembered as Sarah Jane 
Smith, the tough no- 
nonsense investigative 
reporter who first appeared 
in Jon Pertwee’s last season 
as the Third Doctor as a 
replacement for Jo Grant. 
She immediately hit you as 
a different kind of 
companion, one who would 
not sit idly by and scream 
while the Doctor sorted out 
the alien menace they were 
confronted with that week. 
This was by design, as 
former Doctor Who 
producer Barry Letts 
wanted to bring in some of 
the woman’s lib to the 
series to catch up with the times. 


What could not be foreseen at that time was 
how this girl from Liverpool would become 
the most famous of Doctor Who 
companions. Sarah Jane was so popular she 
had two spin-offs of her own (K9 and 
Company, which was made into a pilot but 
not picked up on as a series in the 1980s; 
and the Sarah Jane Adventures, launched in 
2007), numerous appearances in Doctor 
Who-related audios and even another 
onscreen appearance in the unofficial 
Downtime spin-off in the 1990s, with fellow 
past companions Nicholas Courtney and 


Deborah Walting. 


Simply put, Elisabeth Sladen and her feisty 
alter ego stood alongside four Doctors 
properly in on screen and audio adventures 
and also bumped into a couple more in the 
twentieth anniversary special The Five 
Doctors in 1983. She routinely to this day 
tops polls trying to decide the favorite 


Doctor Who companion since 1963 and also 
was one of the most well defined characters 
not named the Doctor to be created by the 
show over its long history. 


But what made Sarah Jane Smith so special 
to the fans and the general public alike? 


For one Sarah is as said her own woman, 
more keen on investigating then hiding and 
always ready to stand up to any menace no 
matter how much the threat might 
overpower her. She is resourceful and 
inventive and never gives up. Elisabeth 
stated this was more by her “filling out” 


Sarah's personality and traits herself then 
the design of the script writers and 
production staff in the early days, where 
scripts were more likely to just have the 
companion constantly asking the Doctor 
questions. This would lay the groundwork 
for other headstrong female companions 
such as Leela, Tegan, Ace and Donna Noble. 


Sladen also had the 
fortune of being many a 
young boy’s first crush, 
including mine, as there 
was just something about 
Sarah that also seemed to 
shine in Elisabeth as well. 
She was a woman who 
was just as real as the 
Doctor, who could be a 
fighter that you would 
love to call a friend, 
knowing she would never 
give up on you. 


It would seem that Sarah 
Jane also stirred similar 
emotions in the Doctor as 
she did in the male youth 
of the 1970s and 1980s. 
Sarah Jane seemed, in 
School Reunion (2006) to be just as 
important a female figure in the Doctor’s 
long life as Rose; someone from whom the 
Doctor never wanted to parted, but with 
whom he could never spend a lifetime. 


cd 


It is with great sadness that this fan of 
Elisabeth Sladen, and Sarah Jane Smith, 
leaves her to wander a new universe, with 
so many more wonderful things than you 
can find via any TARDIS. Rest in peace Sarah 
Jane, you will never be forgotten. 


| Thomas Willam Spychalski 
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Season four of the Sarah Jane Adventures brought us another season of the popular series featuring another twelve episodes filled 
with thrills, chills and excitement. The season consisted of six two-part stories that featured a few returning villains, a few new and 
even an appearance by the good Doctor himself in the form of the eleventh Doctor Matt Smith, and a surprise guest appearance by 
Katy Manning reprising her role as Jo Grant. We asked six of our regular contributors to sit down and watch the season and offer their 
opinion on a story of their choice, and following is what each of them thought... 


THE NIGHTMARE MAN 
EPISODES 1 & 2 


The Nightmare Man kicks off the fourth 
season of the Sarah Jane Adventures in 
hyperkinetic style, compressing probably the 
biggest narrative development since the 
show began into a montage. After a teaser 
with Luke talking into camera, a trick that’s 
become a staple of horror films since it was 
popularised by The Blair Witch Project, we 
flash back a year to Luke telling Sarah Jane 
he wants to go to university a year early, 
then to Luke achieving his grades and 
winning his place at Oxford. In reality this 
would probably have been something of a 


formality with Oxford selecting primarily on 
the basis of an entrance test rather than ‘A’ 
level results, but we'll let that one go... 
Within minutes of the start of a new season 
the audience has been wrong footed — Sarah 
Jane coping with motherhood has largely 
been at the heart of the series, now she’s 
going to have to cope with the dreaded 
moment all parents have to face: the 
moment their child leaves home. It'll be 
fascinating to see how this plays out over 
the season, and how much is made of Luke’s 
absence. Sarah Jane had motherhood thrust 
upon her unexpectedly, how will she cope 
with being alone again? Will she rely on Rani 
and Clyde for company or perhaps push 


them away a little as someday they’ll leave 
too? 


The Nightmare Man only sets up those 
questions; instead it’s concerned with the 
big moment from Luke’s perspective, 
showing that this is a difficult moment from 
the child’s point of view too. In many ways 
it’s designed to reassure adults more than 
children, showing that their offspring can be 
just as anxious and fearful at the prospect of 
venturing out into the big bad world on their 
own. As you might expect from a Joe Lidster 
script, the internal drama of that moment is 
externalised as a _ fantasy/science-fiction 
concept, with Luke’s fears embodied in the 


Nightmare Man himself. The Nightmare 


Man’s a_ beautifully realised concept, 
realised through a slightly grotesque make- 
up job and performance rather than relying 
on tentacles or evil-looking weapons to 
scare the audience. Julian Bleach completes 
his hat trick as the Nightmare Man, having 
now played villains in Doctor Who and both 
spin-offs. Bleach’s performance is pitched 
somewhere between Davros’ mania and the 
sinister quiet of the Ghostmaker. The make- 
up is reminiscent of the Joker from Tim 
Burton’s original Batman film (and also a 
little of Heath Ledger’s version from The 
Dark Knight), so visually he comes across as 
an agent of chaos rather than a bad guy. 
Bleach’s twitchy, sudden movement, 
somehow subtly threatening, reminded me 


of one of my favourite villains from classic ¢ 


Doctor Who, lan Reddington’s Chief Clown. 
As with Reddington’s performance, Bleach’s 
manner conveys menace with simple 
gestures and smiles that never reach the 
eyes and is all the more effective for that. 


Bleach would probably be too dark a villain 
for the show were it not for his heroic 
counterbalance, Tommy Knight. I’m one of 


those who likes to remain as ‘unspoiler-ed’ ' 


as possible for shows, so I’ve no idea what 
lies ahead, but as this appears to be Knight’s 
last show as a regular, it’s appropriate that 
he carries the main burden. He comfortably 
holds his own against one of the strongest 
performances from a guest villain the show’s 
yet seen. 

If there’s one minor criticism, it’s in the 
resolution of the story. Once again it 
emphasises the value of friends and family 


(biological or surrogate) being there to help 


| you through your problems. It’s a strong, 


positive moral but it’s been used many times 
before, in this series and others. It’s almost 
disappointingly straightforward, but it’s 


| perfectly in keeping with the themes we’ve 


seen throughout the series. It’s that 


| thematic unity, and Lidster’s skilful writing 


that makes this so much more than a PG 
version of Nightmare on Elm _ Street, 
thoughtful and scary on an emotional level 
rather than shocking. 


When you’re making an ongoing show based 
mainly around a cast of children, you tend to 
keep running into the problem of time. Even 
a show derived from Doctor Who can’t yet 
find a way to circumvent the leads quite 
visibly maturing onscreen. The Nightmare 
Man indicates that cast and crew of the 
Sarah Jane Adventures aren’t going to dodge 
the inevitability of the younger members of 
the cast hitting adulthood, instead facing it 
square on and acknowledging that, sooner 
or later, we have to grow up to some 
degree. And the story titles hint at darker 
tones to the season — nightmares, secrets, 
death, emptiness, loss and finally goodbye. 
It appears there are dark, tough times 
descending on Bannerman Road. 8/10 

| Jon Arnold 


THE VAULT OF SECRETS 
EPISODES 3 & 4 


Phil Ford is a good writer. | have admired his 
work on Captain Scarlet (the CGI one) and 
Sarah Jane Adventures previously, and | have 
no doubt that he was the main reason The 
Waters of Mars (2009) was so strong a 
Doctor Who special. In The Vault of Secrets, 
however, I’m afraid he doesn’t deliver to his 
normally high standards. That said, the 
standard is still good, though nothing 


amazing. 


Ford calls upon his previous creations as we 
see the return of the Men in Black (Alliance 
of Shades), first seen in the animated Doctor 
Who special Dreamland; and the return of 
the Androvax of the Veil species, which 
débuted in Ford’s Prisoner of the Judoon 
(2009). 


Joss Agnew returns as director and delivers 
some well-crafted scenes. The opening low- 
angle action/running shots, for example, are 
well executed and add to the action-packed 
start. With the returning Androvax the 
episode runs at a similar pace and 
movement as Agnew’s directorial work on 
the aforementioned Prisoner. 


The music again is perfectly delivered for me 
— the works of Sam and Dan Watts cannot 
be praised highly enough. The recurring 
themes are charming and there is subtleness 
to the music which flows throughout, 
sometimes missed by Murray Gold in his 
Doctor Who work. 


With Luke away at Oxford University, this 
becomes a ‘Luke-lite’ episode, the only time 
we see the Boy Wonder is on Sarah Jane’s 
PC screen via a web-cam. This leaves Clyde 
and Rani to their own devices and the 
chemistry between the two works well. 
There is even a suggestion of romance in the 
air where, following a heart-felt speech, they 
end up holding hands — a moment which is 
quickly broken up with blushes when they 
realise. 


One thing | did find negative in this serial 
was Clyde’s constant quips and jokes 
became very irritating. In the past | have 
found him funny and his dialogue very fitting 
for his character, however by the end of this 


story it was really grating on me. 


As part of her attempts to come to grips 
with her alien encounter (see Prisoner) 
Rani’s mother Gita joins a UFO group who’s 
organiser turns out to be a pivotal addition 
to the main story — what luck! The group is 
called the British UFO Research Paranormal 
Studies Society — or BURPSS for short. That 
not being very funny in itself is one thing, 
but the constant comments that ensued 
every time the name was mentioned just 


| 


REVIEW 


weren’t funny. | know 


programme, but | 


which just manages to detract from the 
serious side of the tale. 


The acting is up to its usual standard. More, 
Rani, Clyde and Sarah Jane Smith each get 
their time as being possessed by the body- 
hoping Androvax, and each actor does well 
with the challenge. 


On the effects front the prosthetics are good 
for the Androvax (what is it with CGI lizard 
tongues, why are they always so long?!) and 
the scene where the vault opens and the 
Veil starship and civilisation are seen in full 
CGI glory is excellent. 


The removal of the Men in Black hand and 
having it scamper along the floor was very 
much like ‘Thing’ from The Addams Family, 
and then seeing it with Sarah Jane Smith 
reminded me of the Doctor Who serial The 
Hand of Fear (1976). Talking of references, 
what | wasn’t so keen on was the continuous 
comments on popular culture that the 
characters made. Over the course of the two 
parts there was mention of Elvis, Dragons’ 
Den, Will Smith, Jeremy Paxman, George 
Clooney, Mulder and Scully and the AA 
(Automobile Association). I’m not averse to 
nods to the ‘real world’ in television to add 
realism, but surely so many make it anything 
but! 


Finally, | lost count of the amount of times 
the Sonic Lipstick was used too! 


In all, a rather bland serial which didn’t offer 
anything out of the ordinary. | think that’s 
why | found myself getting narked about the 
culture references and Clyde; there just 
wasn’t enough in the story to draw me in. 


30 


it’s a children’s @ 
am sure even they | 
wouldn’t laugh at such immature behaviour | 


) There is no doubt, though, Sarah Jane 


Adventures is a great programme, meeting 
with its target audience on most levels and 
appealing to the older Doctor Who fans. 
Sadly this time, however, it didn’t offer 
much. 


| Grant Bull 


DEATH OF THE DOCTOR 
EPISODES 5 & 6 


It is my solemn duty to inform you that your 


friend, the Doctor, is dead. 


This devastating message, delivered by a 
troop of UNIT soldiers on Sarah Jane’s 
doorstep, kick starts this monumental story. 


And monumental it is. Death of the Doctor | 
was destined to come under tough scrutiny. | 


Sarah Jane Adventures fans settling into life 
without Luke (almost), new Who fans eager 
to see a bit more of the new Doctor, and 
classic Who fans wondering what Jo Jones 
(nee Grant) has been up to for the last 37 
years. 


With all this on its shoulders, DotD could 
easily have fallen flat, but Russell T Davies, in 
his first script for SJA since its pilot Invasion 
of the Bane, has delivered yet another 
classic. The return of the Third Doctor’s 
companion is far from a cheap audience 
boosting gimmick. This story thrives on the 
legacy of Doctor Who and the history of its 
characters to an extent no new Who or SJA 
episode has done to date. 


Following the news of the Doctor’s passing, 
Sarah Jane, Clyde and Rani are invited to 
attend his funeral, being held at a UNIT base 
under Mount Snowdon. Sarah Jane is 
skeptical, believing that she would have “felt 
something” if the Doctor had died, so agrees 


|) voices 


to attend in order to investigate. It’s not 
until she’s stood in front of his coffin that 
the news fully hits her, making the rather 
dark realisation that she doesn’t even know 
what his face looks like now. 


It is at the Doctor’s memorial service that we 
come face to face with the story’s aliens, 
vulture-like intergalactic undertakers known 
as the Shansheeth. These creatures add 
greatly to the sense of loss encompassing 
the first episode, with their wise, respectful 
offering their condolences 
throughout. 


This service also serves as the fantastic re- 
introduction of Jo Grant, now married with 
numerous children and grandchildren, one 


| of whom, Santiago, is accompanying her. 
fm She and Sarah Jane quickly recognise each 

| other by reputation, but Jo soon becomes 
§ upset when she learns that Miss Smith has 
| seen the Doctor recently. Several times. This 


episode where we’re shown that Jo is 
hurting, still deeply missing the Doctor. 
Davies’ writing talent and passion for these 
characters is exemplified here. He doesn’t 


overlook the powerful relationship the 
Doctor and Jo had, fully taking into account 
the 37 years during which she would have 
been hoping to see him again. These 
previous experiences, and indeed those of 
Sarah Jane’s, are at the centre of this story, 
and the viewer is treated to more references 
and flashbacks to the classic series than 
possibly ever before. 


DotD is far from a clips show however, as 
these memories are absolutely integral to 
the plot. 


You see, the Shansheeth aren’t quite as 
sorry for your loss as they claim. They have 
in fact stranded the Doctor on a distant 


REVIEW 


entrance in this story, by 
initially. i oe with Clyde is both 


surprising and hilarious. Humour is another 
strong point of this episode, with all the 


jokes hitting just the right note. From Clyde’s "4 +e 
opinion on the origins of Santiago’s name, to 

the initial exchange between Jo and the 

Doctor (“You were what, 21, 22, when | last 

saw you? You look like you’ve been 

baked!”); when you’re not crying here you'll 

be laughing. 


Other highlights include Sarah Jane and Jo 
visiting an alien world together, the cheeky 
house-elf-like Groske, who are definitely not 
the same as the Graske, and of course the 
sure to be controversial new regeneration 
limit comment. 


CUES To celebrate the reuniting of the Doctor, editor), Joseph Lidster (SJA writer), and Ed- 
CR MMMM Sarah Jane, and Jo Grant, the British Film ward Russell (Brand Manager), each seem- 
possibly spoil it all for you here. Institute in London held a special preview ing genuinely happy to answer fan ques- 
event on the 12th of October, showcasing tions. Katy Manning in particular was a de- 
LAR UC MCMC emI the story and with an extended question light, frequently getting told off for being 


ee CCMA and answer session. And what a night it naughty by Edward Russell. We didn’t mind. 
episode of Doctor Who, and | can only hope [ier Nor her tiny skirt. 


that aspect encourages even more viewers 


to join the fantastic rollercoaster ride that is |Nfyar spare seat in the house, and mostly Questions ranged from “Which monster is 

the Sarah Jane Adventures. May both series [Ralermitameteltte fans, the atmosphere was the scariest?” to more probing questions 

RUC MU ERR incredible. The night began with two spe- into the future of the show, (which is very 

quote the man himself, if the Doctor was to cially chosen clips; Jo’s departure in The secure, by the way). The night was finished 

die | think the whole universe might (emeenmpyveliMeelalcMsrle-licmli Melita ciel] of off perfectly with an appropriate question 

shudder. Fear. This set the tone perfectly; the antici- regarding Lis’ and Katy’s time on Doctor 
| Dan Rushton pation of seeing both reunited with the Who working with the late Barry Letts. It 

newly-regenerated Doctor was almost too was clear that both of the ladies deeply 

THE EMPTY PLANET much. respected their former producer, and also 

EPISODE 7 & 8 miss him dearly as a friend. 

The episode was shown and, barring a few 

eMC COME iccues with the sound, it went down fantas- Lis ended the session by observing that 

admirer of real-life abandoned places; and tically well. There were laughs, cheers and without the fantastic work of Barry Letts, 

for fictional tales set in the quietly unnerving [RReveorlIN ment -Matiia dele this series, the episode, and the event itself 

atmosphere of a scarcely populated, silent would never have been possible. 

world. This particular kind of setting brings a Lasting longer than the story itself, the 

UML cuestion-and-answer session was a fantas- And what a terrible shame that would have 

i ee MUIR tic Opportunity to meet the people behind been... 

might not. these characters. The panel consisted of 

Elisabeth Sladen (Sarah Jane Smith), Katy | Dan Rushton 

The fourth adventure in the current Sarah Manning (Jo Grant), Gary Russell (SJA script 


Jane series, The Empty Planet is full of these 
kinds of devices. The plot revolves around 
Sarah Jane’s two fellow investigators, Rani 
and Clyde, stuck in a world where less is 
indeed more. Everyone else has seemingly 
vanished, leaving them to fend for 
themselves and find out where the rest of 
the world has gone. 


The pair seems to be totally alone until they & 
happen to run into Gavin, a strange boy § 


apparently as lost as they are on this now 
empty planet. Of course, there is also an 
alien element to the plot, and soon enough 
giant robots are stalking the deserted 
streets, ostensibly in pursuit of the last three 
surviving members of the human race. 


The main strength here is in the spookiness 
of it all. The barren landscape, half-eaten 
meals and unmade beds are a perfect fit for 
the show’s creepy subject matter. 


Also at work here is the fact that both Clyde 
and Rani are forced to go it alone, rather 
than relying on the brains and experience of 
Sarah Jane and her adopted genius son Luke. 
Unfortunately this is done in a_ slightly 
annoying way by having the two of them 
endlessly talk about how Sarah Jane has 
affected their lives, and squabbling over who 
is in charge. More exploring would have 
filled this space nicely, perhaps even 
throwing the pair into some sort of physical 
peril, so they could really taste what life 
might be like without their usual friends and 
support. In short it might have been better 
to tell less and show more. 


Another poorly realized angle to this story is 
the apparent love interest building between 
Clyde and Rani. Although I’m not totally 
against it, I’d rather have more subtle hints 
then the obvious on screen moments used 
here. Sarah Jane Adventures is indeed a 
children’s programme, but | have always 


ie 


thought it better not to talk down to our 


offspring, especially when discussing life 
issues they will face in the future. Mix this 
point in with the fact that | feel that in most 
cases a drastic change in _ relationship 
between main characters should never 
occur in a series, unless it is a soap opera or 
at the end of the series’ entire run. Too 
many times a change in the main cast’s 
romantic involvement with one another has 
changed the characters for the worst, as 
they lose the original spark that helped to 
bring them to life. 


Monsters and strange alien creations are of 
course a staple of any science-fiction story, 
and at least in this regard the tale really 
does an excellent job, with the red and 
yellow robots a sight to behold as they 
stomp the abandoned landscape. The design 
of the robots is, although simple, very 
effective on screen. They also have the 
advantage of turning out to be more on a 
mission then truly evil, something that both 
the Sarah Jane Adventures and its parent 
show Doctor Who have a knack of using 
properly. This angle is always refreshing in a 
world of speculative fiction that has not 
always grown up from the clichéd American 
films of the 1950s and 1960s. Something 
unknown is not always a threat, and it is not 
always unreasonable or unfriendly. 


Being that the burden of discovery and the 
solution of the mystery of the loss of the 
planet’s population are left to those who 
once might have been viewed as the 
weakest of the cast, or the assistants, the 
script does do them justice. Clyde and Rani — 
despite silly bickering — manage to stay true 
to their characters while also becoming the 
main focus of the show. This was a very 
necessary point to convey in what is 
essentially a Sarah Jane-lite episode, which 
is a testament to the strength of Gareth 


Roberts’ fine skills as a scriptwriter. 


The final twist is particularly satisfying, when 
we eventually learn that the  non- 
threatening robots not only kept the planet's 
population safe, but are also only after the 
return of their planet’s errant prince, who of 
course ends up being the mysterious Gavin. 
On this point, our heroes do a stellar job in 
connecting the dots in a believable manner, 
even down to deducing that the mystery of 
why they alone are here with Gavin is due to 
them being grounded by the Judoon in an 
earlier adventure. It is, however, rather odd 
that both Rani and Clyde are so easily 
accepting of the idea that Gavin is going to a 
happy place rather then being lied to, sold 
into the intergalactic slave trade or killed so 
that an alien King John can reign forever. Of 
course, this is a children’s show and such 


| concepts might have been a bit too much for 
| it, but it is something that crept into my 


mind as Gavin left the Earth for a new life. 


Equally annoying are the final minutes of the 
story, which are a sappy mess of sentimental 
dialogue and catching-up that really could 
have been much shorter in length and a bit 
less on the sweet side. 


In the main this is an episode of the Sarah 
Jane Adventures that works on many levels 
but does not play upon its strengths nearly 
enough. It is not by a long shot the worst of 
the series, but then it again it is surely not at 
the pinnacle either. Certain positive aspects 
were not utilized well and, at times, this lack 
of faith in the main theme to carry the tale 
can leave you a bit, well... empty. 7/10 


| Thomas Willam Spychalski 


LOST IN TIME 
EPISODES 9 & 10 


Lost in Time was, at times, clichéd and 
derivative. It was also well-written and 
highly entertaining. There is nothing wrong 
with a programme weaving together familiar 
and well-used situations and elements if it 
does so with energy and gusto. And whilst 
many of the strands of the story might seem 
old hat to thirty-something Doctor Who fans 
like me, they might well be fresh and 
interesting to the target audience of today’s 
new generation of children. 


f 

Jha a Bt Bd 
The guest star of the piece, Cyril Nri’s 
Shopkeeper, was an immediately interesting 
and charismatic character (albeit one 
wearing a VERY silly and clichéd costume). 
The idea of a sinister shopkeeper has been 
done countless times in many horror movies 
but not in the Doctor Who universe so fair 
enough. The quest he delegated to our 
heroes (travelling through time to retrieve 
three objects) really was very old hat, having 
been done in Doctor Who, Harry Potter and 
who knows what else, but as Sarah Jane and 
her friends haven’t done much in the way of 
time travel, | was prepared to go along with 
it. The story did at least overcome the in- 
built limitation of many time-travel stories: If 
you can travel in time, surely you’d have all 
the time in the world to overcome any 
problem you might encounter before 
popping back to your own time at your 
convenience? Here, the threat of the time 
window closing gave a sense of urgency to 
the story that would not otherwise have 
been there. 


Once our heroes go back in time, the three 
scenarios they found themselves in were 
admittedly interesting. The Queen Jane 
storyline was perhaps the most successful, 
due in no small part to the contribution of 
actress Elizabeth Rider who put in a very 
good performance. The empathy shown by 
Rani to the Queen was well-handled without 
being over-sentimental and this was 
arguably Anjli Mohindra’s strongest 
contribution to the series so far. The Town 
of London setting was authentic and gave a 
real sense of being in the past and, rather 
like the film Titanic, knowing the Queen’s 
ultimate fate did not make it any less 
unsettling or moving. 


The World War Two setting was also 
successful to a degree but again it was far 
from original, the idea of a small group of 
Germans landing in England during the war 


| future, 
‘language etc? (Rani was a 


having been done in many films and TV 
programmes, Dad’s Army amongst them 
(Why can’t we have a World War Two 
Doctor Who story set in mainland Europe for 
a change?) Here, some of the logic of the 


| story started to unravel. Wouldn’t Clyde, a 
seasoned adventurer after the period he has 


spent with Sarah Jane, not make more of an 
attempt to hide the fact he was from the 
moderate his modern use of 
little more 
adaptable in her past setting). Wouldn’t 
George be more surprised by the colour of 


Clyde’s skin? If Germans did land in England { 


in World War Two, wouldn’t they at least 
disguise themselves? All these were minor 
offences compared to the scene where 
Clyde and George were tied together and 


just happened to have a pocket knife to cut | 
themselves free. Sorry, but this really was an | 
escapable’ | 


Austin Powers-style ‘easily 
situation. That scene should have been 
crossed out of the script in red ink and the 
Cliché Police should have been called 
immediately! And, oh no, a mobile phone 
used as a plot device yet again in the Doctor 
Who universe!! Then, surprise, surprise, we 
had the predictable outcome of George 
going on to live a worthy and heroic life. 
Cliché followed cliché. 


The third scenario, with Sarah Jane and 
Emily in 1889 (exactly one hundred years 
before Ghost Light was made and shown — 
an interesting co-incidence considering 
certain elements of that particular story!!) 
was very Sapphire and Steel but I’ve no 
objection to any TV programme which 
chooses to homage that particular 1980s 
classic! Sarah Jane herself fits into these 
‘spooky old house with a hidden secret’ 
settings very well, so on the whole this 
portion of the story was well handled. 


These three settings, whilst unconnected in 
many ways, dovetailed nicely and the 
conclusion of the story was satisfying, logical 
and tied up the various looses ends very 
effectively. Steven Moffat take note! 


I’ve used words like clichéd, predictable and 
derivative to describe this story. That makes 
it sound like | hated a lot of it, but | didn’t. 
We live in an age where practically every 
storyline you can think of has been done in 
some form or combination before. The 
Sarah Jane Adventures always weaves 


together old and familiar elements but does 
so with such energy and vigour that it is 
consistently good viewing and is often more 
reflective of classic Doctor Who from years 
gone by than is current Doctor Who! 


Oh, and | loved the parrot. 8/10 


| lan Wheeler 


GOODBYE, SARAH JANE SMITH 
EPISODES 11 & 12 


Gareth Roberts and Clayton Hickman’s first 
collaboration on the series (presuming we’re 
not counting From Raxacoricofallapatorious, 
With Love, and please let’s not) is as 
engaging as could be expected from this 
pair. Their Big Finish collaborations always 
had an insane energy and an impressive 
array of ideas bouncing about the place. 
There are so many throwaway concepts and 
character moments in the episode that less 
energetic writers might try and get away 
with centring an entire episode around: The 
Dark Horde, Sarah Jane’s replacement (and 
isn’t she just so deliciously camp?), Luke’s 
feeling of abandonment by his mother, 
Clyde’s_ imprisonment, that grotesque 
externalised stomach and the suggested 
slow decay of Sarah Jane’s mind. 


This episode is crammed to bursting with 
ideas and moments that all jostle for 
attention. Fortunately, none of these ideas 
or moments bristles uncomfortably with 
each other and they all form a coherent 
thematic whole. It’s not often on a weekday 
afternoon that issues such as mental 
deterioration are dealt with, but Goodbye, 
Sarah Jane Smith, gives it a fair go. In fact, 
Sarah Jane Adventures itself is the only show 
of a similar ilk that has utilised this theme in 
a previous episode, The Eye of the Gorgon. 
Fittingly, this finale is the culmination of the 


the slow burning themes of loss, decay and 


loneliness that have been morosely bubbling a 


away just beneath the surface for the 
current series’ duration. They’ve been there 
in The Nightmare Man, with Luke and Sarah 
Jane’s fear of losing each other, The Empty 
Planet, where Clyde and Rani fear the loss of 
the whole world, and of course, most 
prominently feature in Russell T Davies’ mid- 
season jaunt, Death of the Doctor. But now, 
the sense of loss and decay stops being 
subtext and rapidly becomes the text. It 
could have been ugly and obvious, but 
instead it’s dealt with delicately. Lis Sladen 
isn’t my favourite actress in the world, but 
she admirably plays those moments of loss 
of self and confusion with great emotional 
honesty. She deserves more credit than 
she’s going to get for her portrayal of Sarah 
Jane in these episodes. Ever since the 
departure of David Tennant from the parent 
show, Lis Sladen’s upped her game, | feel. 
That bittersweet moment towards The End 
of Time, Part Two, where Sarah Jane bids 
farewell to the Doctor without saying a word 
has informed the newly-found tone of this 
spin-off, and the departure of Luke from the 
cast has only buoyed the show’s writers and 
cast’s creativity. Brilliant stuff. 


As for the plot of the episode, it’s fairly 
straightforward stuff. Sarah Jane starts 
becoming reckless and fears that her mental 
health is deteriorating. She nominates new, 
sexy and equally all teched-up neighbour 
Ruby White (played here by the usually 


awful, but surprisingly pretty okay in this, 
Julie Graham) to be her successor after 
thwarting an alien invasion that Sarah Jane 
totally screws up. Obviously, it turns out that 
Sarah Jane’s brain is being played with by 
Ruby White (and her slimmer, Nintendo DS- 
like version of Mr Smith, Mr White), so it’s 
up to the gang to save Sarah Jane from a 
bizarre, anti-womb creature (which is an 
externalised stomach belonging to Ruby, 
who is in fact an alien) that absorbs the 
essence of people. It’s another one of those 
New Who aliens that makes absolutely no 
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sense biologically (like the Ood with all their 
separate brains) but it’s such a perversely 


_ fascinating idea that you just go with it. It’s 


also grossly in-tune with the thematics of 
the season, relating to decay and 
maturation: Sarah Jane being replaced by a 
younger, cooler woman who happens to 
have a massive external uterus that wants to 
eat your life experience. So wrong. But also, 
hilariously batty and wonderful too. And all 


) before 6pm on a Tuesday afternoon. What 


more could you want? 


So, as | have the pleasure of writing the 
review of the finale, | guess that lets me say 
a few words about the series as a whole too! 


i} In a year of massive change in the parent 
| show, some of which was great, some of 


which, extremely less so, it’s a relief to have 


| had something so consistently excellent to 
» tune into. Brave in its story telling choices, 
| always funny and always sincere, this year’s 


crop of Sarah Jane Adventures has been the 
best since the show began and has given its 
parent show a run for its money. It could 
have decided to play it safe, but instead 
mixed the format up, changed the cast and 
dealt with some very adult themes without 
shirking away from some of the ugliness 
such truths entail. Hopefully, the Sarah Jane 
Adventures will continue to thrill its growing 
audience for years to come, and continue to 
engage in brave, honest and childlike (but 
not childish) stories. 9/10 


| Brendan Kennedy 
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Throughout its long and brilliant run, Doctor Who 
has brought to life an extensive and impressive 
collective of in-jokes, catchphrases, frequently 
appearing objects, and, quite frankly, quirks, that 
only Doctor Who could pull off. From ‘fantastic’ 
to the fez, and quintessentially for the fans, the 
inclusion of these traits has led to fan bases one 
could never imagine would exist. The question, 
simply, is this: what are these ‘running gags’, and 
why are they adorned over the T-Shirts of so 
many? 


One of the first recurring phrases for ‘New Who’ 
fans was the Ninth Doctor’s use of ‘fantastic’ to 
describe... well, practically everything, actually. 
According to him, a Dalek’s inability to shoot him 
in Dalek (2005) was fantastic; a spaceship 
crashing into Big Ben in Aliens of London (2005) 
was fantastic; his companion, Rose, was equally 
as so. Just before his regeneration in The Parting 
of the Ways (2005), it became apparent that he 
was fantastic, too! This exclamation, usually 
accompanied by a cheeky grin that only 
Christopher Eccleston could pull off, became the 
show’s first new catchphrase. And what a 
fantastic one it was, too! 


Of course, one cannot ignore the recurrence of 
‘Yes, I/we know who you are’, which was often 
directed at Harriet Jones (MP for Flydale North, 
when she first appeared, and later Prime Minister 
of Great Britain). This became such a loved gag by 
all of the writers and crew that it was even 
included during the scene where Harriet, played 
by the brilliant Penelope Wilton, was killed by the 
Daleks in Journey’s End (2008). Hearing such a 
phrase in a monotonous Dalek drone is 
undoubtedly one of Who’s finest moments; 
preceding the dreaded ‘exterminate’, it certainly 
offered some much needed comic relief, at least. 


More recent catchphrases include ‘Allons- 
y!’ (French for ‘Let’s go!’), which was championed 
by Doctor number ten, played by the sensation 
that is David Tennant. His wish to shout ‘Allons-y, 
Alonso!’ (which he expressed in Army of Ghosts, 
2006), became a reality in Voyage of the Damned 
(2007), when he met a midshipman named 
Alonso. His constant use of ‘I’m sorry. I’m so 
sorry’ demonstrated the sympathetic and loving 
nature of the good Doctor, and this appeared in 
episodes from 2006’s New Earth to 2008’s The 
Next Doctor. Both of these phrases characterise 
the fun-loving, high-energy but ultimately guilt- 


ridden Doctor that number Ten 
was, and gained their place in the 
hearts of fans and casual viewers 
alike. 


Next up is the Eleventh Doctor, 
played by Matt Smith the 
youngest Doctor to date. His 
catchphrase is undoubtedly 
‘Geronimo’, introduced in the 
closing minutes of The End of Time 
(2009/2010), after the Doctor’s 
regeneration. Of course, there is 
also another phrase that we 
simply cannot ignore: ‘bow ties are 
cool.’ Heralded by nerds and geeks 
everywhere as the _ best 
catchphrase ever, (which is 
unsurprising, given its nature), this 
is announced by the Doctor 
whenever anyone comments on 
his bow tie, be it his companion 
Amy Pond, or any one of many 
alien nasties. ‘Come along, Pond’ is 
also a favourite of his — and has 
obviously become one of Steven 


Moffat’s (the series’ executive 
producer), too — probably because 
of Smith’s way of over 


pronouncing the ‘P’ of Pond to 
create a _ hilarious piece of 
dialogue, every time. 


Yet, there is one thing not yet 
covered which can definitely not 
be ignored. And that is... wait for 
it... yes, you guessed it. The 
Doctor’s famous fez! Making its 
first appearance in The Big Bang 
(2010) the Doctor gains a fondness 
for this red, lampshade-esque item 
of headgear, and dons this, and a 
mop (here comes the complicated bit), to warn 
the past Rory that Amy will be in the Pandorica in 
the future, despite the fact that she was actually 
dead in front of Rory at the time, and that the 
sonic screwdriver, which he was giving Rory then, 
which was actually in his past, will be the thing to 
open it. Told you it was complicated! The Doctor 
held onto the fez until it was shot down by River 
Song’s_ futuristic-looking gun, much to the 
Doctor’s dismay. There are rumours, however, 
that it will be making a reappearance in Series 
Six, after the Doctor is seen to announce that he 
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needs “twelve jammie dodgers and a fez” in the 
series trailer, and a Stetson is also seen to 
become equally as ‘cool’... So, watch this space! 


Obviously, this isn’t an exhaustive list, but it 
demonstrates just how many brilliant 
catchphrases and gags one show can fit into just 
a few series. In fact, this is such a brilliant feat, 
that | take my fez off to it. And, I’m sure you'll 
agree, these gags are nothing but ‘fantastic’! 


| Emily Jones 
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JEQN-MOQRC LOPFICER 
INTER wWIEwW 


Today’s Doctor Who fans have a world of virtual information at their 
fingertips, enabling them to uncover all manner of things about their 
favourite programme. It was not always so, however. Until the 
early1980s avid followers of the Doctor’s adventures had little in the 
way of story synopses or broadcast dates, never mind lists of cast and 
crew. In short, Whovians were starved of the sort of details now widely 
taken for granted. 


Guide 


With the steady growth of fandom in the 1970s, however, it soon 


became apparent that a market existed for the sort of Jean-Marc Lofficier 
programme guide which nowadays is eo Ned, Wit foreword Bammer 
commonplace. And so it was that, in 1981, Wipes 


there arrived a two-volume guidebook which pis Se 
chronicled the Doctor’s adventures from 1963 
to the year of publication. The work in question 
was The Doctor Who Programme Guide, the 
brainchild of the well-established French writer, 

Jean-Marc Lofficier. 


A highly-regarded author in his own right, 
Lofficier went on to update and revise his earlier 
work, publishing a single volume edition in 1989, 
which included details of the series up to and 
including Season Twenty-Six. This was followed in 
1991 by The Terrestrial Index, a repository of 
behind-the-scenes details, including an historical 
overview of the Earth’s history in the Doctor Who 
universe; and a year later he released The Universal 
Databank, the first comprehensive A-Z of all things 
Doctor Who. 


Like so many authors who have stepped into the world of Time Lords and 
TARD!ISes, Lofficier’s CV stretches far beyond his work as one of the series’ 
pioneering archivists. So, with comic-book writing and a certain Doctor 
Omega in mind, this issue Whotopia meets the gentleman behind the 
original full-fledged programme guide to Doctor Who. 
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Whotopia: Jean-Marc, you’ve been a writer 
more or less all your life, producing your 
own comic strips in your early teens and 
becoming a published author by the age of 
16. How did your first break come about? 


Jean-Marc Lofficier: It would depend on how 
you define ‘break’. :-) My first semi- 
professional publication was a short story 
and a bunch of book reviews for the French 
Fanzine Lunatique in 1970 or 1971. 
Lunatique didn’t pay its contributors, of 
course, but it was highly regarded in French 
SF circles; its editor/publisher was 
Jacqueline H. Osterrath (who passed away a 
few years ago), who at the time was the 
translator/editor of the French adaptations 
of the German series Perry Rhodan — of 
which | was (and still am) a big fan. | met 
Jacqueline at a SF salon and she took a shine 
to my enthusiasm and invited me to submit 
stories, articles, etc. which of course | did 
right away. That led to more stories, reviews 
etc. being published, and eventually to my 
collaborating on Alain Schlockoff’s L’Ecran 
Fantastique which, at the time, was making 
the transition from pro-zine to fully 
professional news-stand magazine. And as 
you may or may not know, years later that 
led to writing about Doctor Who... Life is 
funny that way. 


W: Would you say it’s any easier or harder 
by today’s standards to become a 
professional writer? Having worked in both 
France and the United States, how do they 
compare in terms of getting your foot in the 
door? 


J-ML: | think it is much harder today, for a 
variety of reasons: more competition, but 
also fewer paying markets in animation and 
comics for example; also in both real and 
current value the money has dropped 
significantly. In the 1980s you could get say 
$5000 advance for a novel; today you might 
get only $3000 and needless to say that 
$3000 today is worth a lot less than $3000 in 
1980. There’s good leverage at the top, but 
what we call the ‘mid-list’ has been 
squeezed mercilessly. (Paralleling what’s 
happening in society, where the rich are 
doing very well but the middle class is being 
badly squeezed financially.) It is easier to get 
published, especially with the Internet, but it 
is much harder to make a living. 


As for your second question, it is still easier 
to get established in the US than it is in 
Europe, simply due to the fact that it is a 
larger market with more opportunities. 


W: You were born in Toulon, France, and 
travelled widely due to your father’s career 
in the armed services, living for a time in 
Bordeaux and later Fontainebleau. At what 
point did you become fluent in English? As a 
writer, do you have a preference between 
French and English? 


J-ML: In France, at least at the time, English 
was taught as the first foreign language from 
age 11, and another was added at age 14 — 
in my case, Spanish. So | acquired all the 
basics at school. What really helped me 
become fluent was falling in love with 
American comics (both Marvel and DC) at 
14, and | began buying original copies 
imported by Brentano’s. Also, a friend of 
mine had gone to England and brought back 
a heap of black and white British editions of 
US comics. | still think that reading comics is 
an excellent way of becoming fluent in 
another language. Around the same time | 
started writing for Lunatique | also began 
reading novels in the original English text — 
my first books in English were Van Vogt’s 
Weapon Makers and Tolkien’s The Lord of 
the Rings, admittedly, not the easiest book 
to start with, but | loved it! 


At this time in my life, | can’t very well say 
that | have a preference between writing in 
French or in English; it really doesn’t matter 
to me; it’s like shifting gears, that’s all. 


W: Your early career as a writer saw you 
producing self-sketched comic strips. How 
does the process behind comic-strip writing 
compare to other writing media? 


J-ML: Those were little cartoony comics that 
| did with a couple of friends in high school; 
one of whom went on to become a pro 
comic artist later. It was mostly satirical 
takes on our teachers, school events, taking 
the baccalaureate exams, etc. They were 
completely unplanned, unscripted, totally 
spontaneous. | don’t think they really 
prepared me for anything, except perhaps 
writing good dialogues. 


Writing for comics is very different in France, 
where they expect a much more classical 


form of narrative, than in the US, where 
comics are more action-driven and the artist 
has more liberty to compose a page the way 
he sees fit, for example. | prefer American 
comics generally — | like French classic 
comics (Hergé, Franquin, Greg, Moebius, 
Druillet, Tardi...), not so much the stuff they 
publish these days. Each media has its own 
rules, so to speak, so when you write 
comics, it is important to first understand 
what makes a good comic. Studying Will 
Eisner, for example, is a good start. 


W: Rather than diving headlong into a 
career as a professional scribe you attended 
the prestigious Sorbonne and later the ESCP 
— one of France’s foremost schools of 
business — from where you graduated with 
a degree in Law and a MBA, respectively. 
Did you manage to maintain your writing 
projects alongside your academic studies? 
Were you at any point tempted to 
relinquish your aspirations to become a full- 
time writer and instead opt for a more 
secure career? 


J-ML: At the time, | had no idea that | might 
end up a full-time writer, so it made sense to 
continue my studies and go to business 
school and law school (I managed to do both 
at once) but | never let it interfere with my 
writing. In fact, | worked for a year at 
Barclays in Paris, and | ended up taking over 
the editorship of the bank’s official 
magazine. | put out two issues, if memory 
serves. | think it would have been very 
difficult in France to shift to being a full-time 
writer, although | might have tried to join a 
publishing company and become a staff 
editor. Who knows? Certainly, moving to Los 
Angeles made it possible to achieve that 
dream. 


W: Speaking of Los Angeles, not long after 
graduating from ESCP you visited that city, 
where you met Randy, the lady who would 
become your wife and writing partner. 
What would you say are the strengths you 
each bring to your collaborative work? Do 
either of you engage in solo projects? 


J-ML: I’d met Randy while on vacation, and 
in fact returned to L.A. to be with her; | was 
lucky that with all my diplomas it was easy 
to get hired by the French Bank Credit 
Lyonnais for a position as a then-junior 
credit analyst and ask to be sent to their L.A. 


By | 


Office. Randy and | have collaborated on 
virtually everything we’ve done, except for 
some comic works I’ve done with Roy 
Thomas and here in France, because she 
isn’t as familiar as | am with the characters. 


Generally, in our collaboration, | tend to be 
the idea/story/plot structure person and 
Randy is the actual wordsmith/dialogue 
person, although naturally we each have an 
input into each other’s work. She was also 
mostly responsible for all the journalist work 
we did early in our career. 


W: You’ve written for a variety of 
publications, including Starlog and 
Starburst. Do you find that you need to 
adjust your writing style from magazine to 
magazine, or does ‘one size fit all’ if you’re 
dealing with roughly the same subject 
matter and audience? 


J-ML: Starlog etc. didn’t require 
any specific style and having done 
interviews of film stars, directors, 
etc. for L’Ecran Fantastique for a 
few years we already knew what 
to do, so all that was very easy, 
just transitioning from one 
magazine to the other. We also 
spun off articles for a major daily 
paper in Texas, the San Antonio Express- 
News, and that required a completely 
different style, with a catchy lead-in, shorter 
sentences, etc. Randy also wrote some 
articles for children’s mags as well as some 
children’s books and Disney-type material 
which also meant using a much more basic, 
simple, friendly level of English. Being a 
wordsmith is being able to adapt one’s tools 
to each project; she also developed an 
excellent western style for our translations 
of the French western comic Lt. Blueberry. | 
think the only type of project where we gave 
up was trying our hand at a Harlequin/ 
romance novel. We just couldn’t get it right. 


W: The idea for The Doctor Who 
Programme Guide came about when you 
were compiling science-fiction dossiers for 
L’Ecran Fantastique. How did your work for 
this journal come about? What was it about 
Doctor Who that encouraged you to extend 
your project into a full-fledged book? 


J-ML: That story has been told many times! : 
-) Basically, I’d been writing fairly 
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comprehensive dossiers for L’Ecran on genre 
TV series for years. Outside of Bjo Trimble’s 
fan-published Star Trek Concordance and 
Gary Gerani’s Fantastic Television book, | 
was the first to cover genre TV in depth. I’d 
done a dossier on The Prisoner in 1974, then 
one on Star Trek (which was totally 
unknown in France at the time) in 1977, 
then one on Rod Serling’s The Twilight Zone 
and Night Gallery, so finally | decided to 
tackle Doctor Who, which I’d seen 
occasionally during my visits to England. (I 
see that one of your next questions is about 
the research so I’ll skip to the next phase.) 
Eventually, when my manuscript was 
finished (we’re now in 1979), | sent a copy to 
Alain Schlockoff, the editor/publisher of 
L’Ecran and, out of courtesy, | also sent one 
copy to Terrance Dicks, and one copy to the 
BBC Doctor Who Office (Graham Williams 


“| still think that reading comics is an 
excellent way of becoming fluent in 


another language.” 


was producer at the time.). Unbeknownst to 
me, Terrance gave his copy to Christine 
Donougher who was then the editor of the 
Doctor Who line of books at WH Allen/ 
Target (which later were acquired by Virgin). 
So one day | get a letter from Christine out 
of the blue asking me if I’d be okay if they 
were to reprint that dossier as a book. They 
weren’t particularly interested in the ‘article’ 
portion, because that was already covered in 
The Making of Doctor Who. That had been 
written to explain to the French readers 
what Doctor Who was, its origins, the 
changes of Doctors etc. What interested her 
were the episode guide and the dictionary of 
characters. And that’s what became (after 
some rewriting and expansion), The Doctor 
Who Programme Guide. 


W: Since there was a lot more detail to it 
than was initially published, did you ever 
imagine you’d get the chance to release 
that information beyond the dossier in 
L’Ecran Fantastique? 


J-ML: The actual text of the French article 


written for L’Ecran wouldn’t bring any new 
information to the table, really. It was a 
primer about Doctor Who, a fairly thorough 
primer, but still nothing new for a British or 
US reader. 


W: In order to assemble what was to 
become The Doctor Who Programme Guide 
you had assistance from outgoing producer 
Graeme Williams and former script editor 
Terrance Dicks. What input were they able 
to give you? Were they at all surprised that 
you were putting together such a complete 
history of the series? 


J-ML: One thing | discovered very quickly 
was that unlike The Prisoner and Star Trek 
there was very little available on Doctor 
Who, outside of The Making of Doctor Who, 
and photocopies of the Radio Times entries 
that one could purchase from 
DWAS. | was in fact tempted to 
drop the whole thing, but | didn’t. 
So | wrote two letters introducing 
myself, one to the BBC Doctor Who 
Office and the other to Terrance 
Dicks (the co-author of The Making 
of). Terrance told me later that he 
found the notion of a Frenchman 
living in Los Angeles writing about 
Doctor Who very amusing. Plus, my 
letter was on our company stationery; 
L’Ecran was a slick-looking mag so it all 
looked very impressive. And Terrance is a 
Francophile, too. So he agreed to be 
interviewed, answered lots of questions, 
was overall extremely supportive and 
helpful. 


As for the BBC, Graham Williams responded 
right away in effect to instruct his assistant, 
Jane Judge, to help me in any way she could. 
| think the BBC was keen to try to sell Doctor 
Who in the French market and they saw my 
article as an excellent tool for that purpose. 
(And in fact a few years later they did sell 
some Tom Baker episodes to a French TV 
channel.) The BBC office in Paris provided us 
with a heap of gorgeous photos!!! And Jane, 
bless her, sent batches and batches of 
photocopies taken from their archives. 
Later, Graham, or perhaps John Nathan- 
Turner, | can’t remember, told me they were 
delighted to have a copy of my dossier —| 
think I’d sent it bound in a green three-ring 
binder — because they used it all the time 
instead of having to scour the archives. 


So to be clear, the BBC did have all the raw 
info | needed, but it was spread out ina 
myriad of documents in filing cabinets, etc. 
What | did was merely to compile it, retype 
it and put it together in the form of a one- 
step, user-friendly document that they could 
keep on their desk. 


W: Given the sort of meticulous data- 
managing involved in such an exercise, is it 
fair to say that you’re something of ‘stats’ 
guru? 


J-ML: Not quite, but | do like factual/ 
reference books. To be perfectly honest, | 
probably never would have written the 
Programme Guide (and I’m proud of having 
coined the expression ‘programme guide’ 
which has become very popular since) if 
somebody had done it before me. Like, | 
never wrote a Star Trek Concordance 
because Bjo Trimble had already done it. | 
didn’t wake up one morning wanting to put 
together the first Doctor Who reference 
book of that kind; | just wanted to do (and 
did) an article introducing the program to 
the French readers. The existence of the 
Programme Guide was quite accidental, and 
entirely due to Terrance’s and Christine’s 
vision. 


W: In John Nathan-Turner’s foreword to the 
1989 edition of The Doctor Who 
Programme Guide, he notes that when he 
first encountered the original manuscript in 
1980 he questioned who would be 
interested in such an archive (he goes on to 
point out that he was “absolutely wrong” in 
his assessment, and observes how useful it 
is to members of the production team). Did 
you have any idea how the book would be 
received? Why do you think no one had 
attempted such an enterprise before? 


J-ML: | can tell you that the BBC production 
office was delighted to have such an easy-to- 
use reference guide, because they told me 
so. But it is true that | think they were 
amazed that anyone else outside of them 
could be interested in such trivia. | think 
they thought generally of the fans as being 
young children, kids, not adolescents/young 
adults, and they didn’t think children would 
be interested in something like the 
Programme Guide. In fact the book The 
Making of Doctor Who was definitely 
written with an eye towards children. My 


approach was that of someone familiar 
with L’Ecran, Cinefantastique etc. and it 
was far more adult because | knew such 
an audience existed. So | never doubted 
there was a public for the Programme 
Guide, that public being, well, myself, to 
start with. 


As for no one had attempted it before, 
well, | think there were people like 
Jeremy Bentham, and | think David 
Howe, who were already big name fans 
with all the information etc. who could 
have done it, and might have done a 
better job at it too. But they were 
outside. They didn’t have Terrance 
giving a copy of my message to the 
editor and saying something like 
“maybe you should consider 
publishing something like this. 
suppose it is somewhat unfair, but 
that’s the way it happened. 
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W: With its reams of fact and 
figures to check up on, how much 
proofing was involved? Were you 
concerned you might have let a 
factual error — whether by typo or 
otherwise — slip through the net? 


J-ML: Oh yeah! :-) One, as | found later, 
there were typos (many names being 
misspelled) in the BBC data. Two, | 
undoubtedly introduced a few more typos 
when | retyped everything. And how can you 
proofread a book like that? Against what? Is 
it Kilgariff, Kilgarrif, Kilgarriff, etc. So, yes, 
there were plenty of typos which were 
corrected in the subsequent editions, relying 
on the kindness of fans who provided a list 
of corrections. 


W: In 1989 you released a single-volume, 
updated edition of The Doctor Who 
Programme Guide, followed shortly after by 
two more archival works: The Terrestrial 
Index and The Universal Databank. What 
gave rise to these later bodies of research? 
With which of the three were you most 
satisfied and why? 


J-ML: That was Peter Darvill-Evans’ idea (the 
then editor at Virgin). The idea to expand 
what was then Vol. 2 of the Programme 
Guide into a full-blown A-to-Z of the 
Whoniverse (Randy coined that name). The 
Universal Databank came first, in parallel 


Jean-Marc Lofiicier 


with 

redoing and expanding Vol. 1. The notion of 
doing The Terrestrial Index came last, as the 
‘History of Earth’ chapter became too 
lengthy for The Universal Databank, and we 
still had a bunch of materials about the 
Doctor Who films and comics etc. so we 
needed a ‘grab-bag’ third book to shove in 
all that, and that became The Terrestrial 
Index. The one I’m the most proud of is The 
Universal Databank which was a massive 
research project; it took me a couple of 
years to write it, working on and off. 


W: You’ve made The Universal Databank 
freely available by uploading its contents to 
your website (and | would strongly 
encourage fans to make good use of it). 
What made you decide to do this? Do you 
see e-books slowly eroding the market of 
traditional hard copy? 


J-ML: | figured that’s the least | could do to 
thank the fans for all the support they’ve 
given me over the years, and besides | 
wasn’t really going to reprint it as it was 
already getting out of date anyway. And 
now, even more so! 
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| don’t see e-books as eroding the market of 
paper books; | think overall the number of 
books sold is still greater. Say you would 
have sold 100 copies of a book on paper; 
now you might sell 80 copies on paper and 
40 as e-books, so you’re still better off. 


W: The current multitude of online 
reference sites for Doctor Who is a far cry 
from the days when your guide was the 
only accessible and accurate store of 
information on the series. What’s your view 
of online reference guides? Do you think the 
freedom with which writers may post their 
findings online is increasing information or 
giving further rise to poorly-researched and 
inaccurate works? 


J-ML: | think it is easier to find and correct 
mistakes in an electronic online project like a 
wiki; with a book, it’s a very 
cumbersome process; also you 
can have photos, color images, 
etc. | think a wiki is a much 
superior tool than an old- 
fashioned reference book like 
mine. Plus it’s free! :-) | think 
information should be in the 
public domain anyway. 


Radio Times entries that one could purchase 


W: If the opportunity arose, 

would you consider revising your 
guide to include details on the 

series since its return in 2005? 

What do you think of how the Doctor’s 
travels have unfolded under Messrs 
Eccleston, Tennant and Smith? 


J-ML: No, not in the least (answering the 
first question). For all the reasons 
mentioned above. 


| absolutely LOVE the new incarnation of the 
show. | don’t miss an episode; | watch it live 
as it is broadcast AND record it in case | want 
to re-watch it later! I’m still a huge fan of the 
show. I’m particularly glad they often 
acknowledge the existence of and pay 
homage to the old show. 


W: In June 2000 you and Randy set up a 
company, Hollywood Comics, to represent 
and market the best in comic book talent. 
How did this venture come about? How has 
the comic book market changed since 
2000? 

J-ML: In the US, the comic book market has 
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dwindled significantly due to distribution 
problems, too few comic book stores and 
perennial cash flow problems caused by 
rampant speculation — it was a microcosm 
beforehand of what the financial crisis 
became. At this point Marvel and DC are 
probably losing money on paper comics, and 
instead use them as a valuable tool to 
market and/or license film, TV, game 
projects, etc. That’s where the money is. 


We now control a library of French comics 
properties from the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s, 
which | revamped in 2000 under the name 
of ‘Hexagon Comics’ (see 
www.hexagoncomics.com) and in 
association with Platinum Studios, we’re 
trying to market and develop some of these 
characters for film and TV. In the meantime, 
we’ve restarted publication in France, with 


“One thing | discovered very quickly was that 
unlike The Prisoner and Star Trek there was very 
little available on Doctor Who, outside of The 
Making of Doctor Who, and photocopies of the 


from DWAS.” 


both new stories and the publication of 500- 
pages omnibus trade paperbacks reprinting 
the ‘classic’ stories. 


W: Has the general public’s interest in 
comics significantly waxed or waned, then, 
since you got involved? Or is it really a 
question of the medium (eg film versus 
comic strip)? 


J-ML: Not in France, for sure, where comics 
have become one of the most profitable 
branch of mainstream publishing. In the US 
and the UK, superhero comics, paper 
comics, are definitely on the wane. Partly it’s 
a distribution problem; partly it’s because 
they cater mostly to a tiny fan audience 
exclusive of the larger, less knowledgeable 
potential public out there. That said, comics 
as a medium (dare | say an art form?) is still 
doing okay: look at Calvin and Hobbes or 
Maus... And some of DC’s books such as 
Watchmen and Sandman have reached large 


audiences out there. 


W: Alongside your comic-related 
engagements you’ve also translated a good 
many French works into English, including 
Arnould Galopin’s 1906 novel Le 

Docteur Oméga. Translated as Doctor 
Omega, your 2003 version is given the 
added qualification of being ‘adapted and 
retold’, indicating parts of the original plot 
(eg inconsistencies) have been addressed, 
as well as hinting at the notion that the 
protagonist is none other than our very 
own Time Lord. Was this idea driven by the 
remarkable coincidence of similarities 
between the two lead characters, or could 
Galopin’s work have been known to Sydney 
Newman when he was first developing the 
format for Doctor Who? 


J-ML: | am entirely convinced 
that the creators of Doctor 
Who had never heard of 
Doctor Omega no more than 
the creator of The Shadow 
had seen Judex (his model 
was in fact The Phantom of 
the Opera), or the people 
who reported the first flying 
saucers had read Jean de la 
Hire’s La Roue Fulgurante 
which basically is about a 
flying saucer. There are ideas 
in the zeitgeist of humanity, 
some might say archetypes, which just 
resurface at different times in similar forms. 


There is now a French version of the original 
Doctor Omega available, unedited, just as it 
was. We reprinted it last year 
www.riviereblanche.com/omega.htm. So 
anyone can check for him/herself what 
changes | made when doing the US 
adaptation. They’ll be surprised to discover 
that the changes are not that significant: a 
few racist overtones were eliminated; a 
clumsy plot point about the Doctor hiding 
plates of stellite only to recover them later 
was rewritten; some of the original 
technobabble and descriptions were 
modified to use terms borrowed from the 
Whoniverse instead. Also, | added a few 
references here and there hinting at the 
existence of Time Lords and a grand- 
daughter named Susanne, but it’s only a line 
here or there. But that’s pretty much it. 


Note that Dr Omega’s ship, the Cosmos, is 
nothing like the TARDIS: it is not bigger 
inside than outside, it doesn’t change shape 
and is very Jules Vernian in design. | didn’t 
change anything significant: you still have 
the Mandragora Helix-type energy entity in 
the ‘aether’ (ie the vortex), the lce Warrior- 
like Martians, the Chronotis-like deus ex 
machina rescuer at the end (a very bad plot 
point!) —1 didn’t change any of that! 


| knew of the book for quite a while 
and | had always been struck by the 
similarities between it and the First 
Doctor, especially because of the 
original illustrations which looked 
just like William Hartnell, with a 
forelock, and the fact that Galopin 
never explained who that mysterious 
inventor was or where he came from. 
Omega is not like Cavor or Barbicane: 
he is and remains a mystery. That’s 
odd, no? 


W: So do you think Galopin kept the 
true identity of his alien time 
traveller under wraps as a ploy, to 
stimulate speculation and stir up 
publicity and interest? 


J-ML: | have no idea why Galopin did 
this, none at all. Frankly, it makes no 
sense from a commercial standpoint. 
It definitely is one of the strangest 
things about the book. Note that 
Doctor Omega is mostly a space 
traveller — not a time traveller — the 
book mentions traveling through the 
aether, whatever that is, and the 
Mars they visit is obviously not that 
of the present-day Mars in 1906, but 
the logical translation of that notion 
into that of time travel is mine. 
Galopin was obviously inspired by 
Wells, and was trying to combine The First 
Men in the Moon and The War of the 
Worlds — writing The First Men in Mars if 
you wish. He obviously knew of The Time 
Machine as well, and threw some bits of 
that in it as well. It wasn’t the best planned 
novel ever written! :-) From what | was able 
to gather, the novel did rather well for 
Galopin: it was reprinted twice; and yet he 
never wrote a sequel either. There is a lot of 
that in French popular fiction: it is a 
graveyard of missed opportunities. 


W: The translating and adapting of Doctor 
Omega must have involved very careful 
planning. How do you approach this 
delicate process? Do you ever find that 
there are elements which are lost, or 
perhaps simply misplaced, in translation? 


J-ML: No, not really, we just translated it 


pretty much working from start to finish; | 
generated the first draft; Randy did a polish. 


DOCTOR 


OMECA 


A CLASSIC TALE OF SPACE AND TIME BY 
ARNOULD CALOPIN 
ADAPTED AND RETOLD BY 
JEAN-MARC & RANDY LOFFICIER 


When | came across something stupid or 
obnoxious (by modern-day standards) | 
rewrote it; when the original narrative was a 
bit clumsy or rough, | did the polish that 
should have been done by the book editor at 
the time — but wasn’t. And finally as | said, | 
inserted a few winks to time rotors, six-sided 
consoles, etc. A bit of superficial window 
dressing which enables one to imagine that 
(since we are given no other explanation) 
this is the pre-Hartnell Doctor spending 
some time in France trying to rebuild himself 
a TARDIS with local materials and 


technology, having sent Susan to a French 
boarding school (which, by the way, is the 
same one as that of Madeline, the popular 
children’s book series). 


W: Almost eighty years after Galopin’s 
work was first published, another French — 
or rather French-Hungarian — time- 
travelling story was launched, this time as a 
eature-length cartoon entitled Les Maitres 
du temps (1982); the English 
language version is called The 
Time Masters. It’s an enthralling 
tale, built around a time paradox. 
Have you come across this story 
and, if so, what’s your view on it? 
It’s certainly a little creepy in 
places (I’m thinking about the 
worm-like creature hidden in the 
sand tunnel!). 


J-ML: The seminal French time 
travel novel, just as popular and 
influential as Wells’, is René 
Barjavel’s Le Voyageur Impruden 
(1943) translated in English as 
Future Times Three. There a few 
before that one, but that’s the one 
that’s widely hailed as a classic. The 
animated film The Time Masters 
was in fact a rather faithful 
adaptation of a novel by Stefan Wul 
entitled L’Orphelin de Perdide 
(1958). Another of his novels 
inspired an earlier animated 
feature by the same director: 
Fantastic Planet (1973). | wanted to 
translate L’Orphelin de Perdide into 
English but the French publisher 
wouldn’t release the rights. Too 
bad. It’s a good novel. The major 
difference between it and the film 
is that there are no ‘Time Masters’ 
in the book; the time paradox is 
just based on a natural phenomenon, as 
opposed to the intervention of a godlike 
race not unlike the Time Lords. 


W: Speaking of paradoxes, what do you 
think of Russell T. Davies’ ‘Paradox 
Machine’ (The Sound of Drums/Last of the 
Time Lords, 2007)? Is it the ultimate deus ex 
machina MacGuffin? 


J-ML: | thought that in the context of Doctor 


Who it worked just as well as other stories 
done in the past such as The Invasion of 
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Time, which weren’t maybe great science fiction, strictly speaking, | projects please visit their official website at www.lofficier.com. 
but worked well and were highly entertaining. Hexagon Comics may be reached at: www.hexagoncomics.com. 


W: Finally, if you had your very own TARDIS and could go back in| Jean-Marc Lofficier’s The Universal Databank is free to download 

time and meet yourself at an earlier age, is there any advice that |at: www.lofficier.com/dwindex.html, whilst Doctor Omega may 

you’d give to your younger self? be ordered at: www.blackcoatpress.com (English version) and 
www.riviereblanche.com (French version). 

J-ML: Not really, no; I’d much prefer to visit the South of France as it 


was under Vespasian or Hadrian, or America before the settlers Additionally, Graham Williams’ 1979 letter to Jean-Marc Lofficier 
moved in, or the early days of Hollywood. is available to download at: www.lofficier.com/dwletter.html and 

Doctor Who books published in France in the early 1980s (after 
We would like to extend our warmest thanks to Jean-Marc episodes from the series were finally sold to French TV) may be 
Lofficier for answering Whotopia’s questions. For more found at: www.lofficier.com/dwfr.html.. 


information on his and Randy Lofficier’s past, present and future 
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Amy Pond 
BBC 
Black Spot 
Bowtie 
Cybermen 
Day of The Moon 
Doctor 
Doctor’s Wife 
Gaiman 
Gallifrey 
Gangers 
Graham 
Idris 
Karen Gillam 
Matt Smith 
Moffat 
Nixon 
Ood 
Pirates 
River Song 
Rory 
Siren 
TARDIS 
The Almost People 
The Impossible Astronaut 
The Rebel Flesh 
Time Travel 
Timelord 
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Tentacled and tendrilled foes await... 


The sun is beating down heavy here in 
England right now. Sausages are being burnt 
to a crisp on barbecues as are arms as 


people lay on beaches: it’s all very suspicious threat—the titular Axons— are 


given that it’s only just turned May, but I’m 


not complaining. Instead, I’ve been sat inthe great chunk of the story, 
shade of a tree and reading about Axons and_ which instead focuses on the 


Wirrrrrrrrrrrrn (they've accumulated yet 
more ‘r’s over the years through interest). 
My thoughts are as follow. 


Doctor Who and the Claws of Axos 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on The Claws of Axos 
by Bob Baker and Dave Martin 


When people talk about the Pertwee era, 
and specifically when they mention the 
Third Doctor’s working partnership with 
UNIT, it’s The Claws of Axos that springs to 
mind for me. It’s an odd one to choose 
really: it lacks UNIT HQ (we instead get a 
strange looks-very-much-like-a-set set), the 
friendly camaraderie is largely absent (the 


things, we have (on screen at least) some 
dubious CSO... Axos has a lot in it. Is it any 
good though? 

Well, yes and no. Its main 
problem is that the central 


made largely redundant for a 


Doctor and Winser 
technobabbling their little 
hearts out about particle 
acceleration, and when they 
do attack, they don’t really 
do all that much. With their 
tentacles zapping away and 
ability to metamorphosize, 
they could potentially be 

an impressive foe, but 
instead they are largely 
confined to muttering in 
corridors about their 
nutrition cycle and 

plodding around the 

Nuton Complex in a strop with the Doctor. 
We also have Chinn and Filer, two characters 


Doctor is positively horrid to the Brigadier in both irritating and central to the story who 


parts), Bill Filer is present and... well a bit 
crap, and the story is hardly the strongest. 


All that said, | still enjoy it, 
and in many ways | think 
it encapsulates much of 
what made Pertwee’s era 
stick in the mind. We have 
a strong focus on the 
Third Doctor’s exile, we 
have the Master, we have bumbling 
bureaucrats, we have space invaders 
attacking a relatively small and hilly part of 
England, we have Yates and Benton and the 
Brigadier all present and correct, we have 
lots of shots of the Doctor doing scientific-y 
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all but vanish near the end after spending 
the preceding episodes cluttering up the 


“I’ve been sat in the shade of a tree and reading about 
Axons and Wirrrrrrrrrrrrn (they’ve accumulated yet more 


‘r’s over the years through interest).” 


story considerably. Its biggest problem really 
is that all of these elements have great 
potential which is largely squandered. 


Still, it’s fun and this novelisation definitely 
captures that aspect of it. Terrance Dicks 


AND THE CLAWS OF AXos 


TERRANCE DICKS 


gives us a book that whizzes along at a fair 
old pace and expands on what we saw on 
screen to help clarify a few things: so, 
Axonite’s transformation from lump to 
____ bubbles to sleeping 
~© bag is made clearer, 
 there’s an explanation 
given for why the 
Axons decide at 
random to change into 
their tentacled form 
every so often, and 
perhaps most 
interestingly, the 
Doctor’s behaviour in 
Part Four is altered quite 
significantly. It’s clear 
here in the novelisation 
that he won't really 
bugger off and leave the 
Earth to its fate, but on 
screen he’s far more 
ruthless and you can’t 
really tell. 


As mentioned in passing earlier, he’s 
especially rude towards the Brigadier before 
leaving in his TARDIS with the Master, whilst 
here Dicks makes him polite to both the 
Brigadier and Jo. The 
Doctor comes across as 
softer, less rude and more 
in line with how his 
character softened with 
regards to his relationship 
with UNIT as his exile 
continued. 


It’s not a radical re-write really, and it 
doesn’t feel like Dicks is using the book as a 
second draft, an impression | got with Terror 
of the Autons (and The Three Doctors to 
some extent), but it is notable all the same. 


In summary, this isn’t a bad 
novelisation. It’s on a par with the TV 
show really in that its ideas are 
probably better than their 
realization: certainly, | found myself 
frowning slightly at the endless 
scenes in Winser’s laboratory as the 
book continued, echoes of how | feel 
when watching it on screen. 


There is one pressing question, 
though, which | feel must be 
answered before all is lost: where is 
Corporal Bell? She’s missing from the 
book! Perhaps she touched a crack in 
time? 


Doctor Who and the Ark In Space 
By lan Marter 
Based on The Ark In Space 
by Robert Holmes 


Ah, so here we are then: the first book in my 
article to have been written by lan Marter. 
As Harry on screen, he was always extremely 
good; | have a lot of love for Harry and wish 
he’d had more of a chance to make an 
impression. | often forget that 
he was only around for seven 
stories, such is the strength of 
performance Marter gave and 
the electric screen presence 
Marter had. (He’s probably 
aided by being in Genesis of the 
Daleks, too, given how many 
times that’s been repeated!) 


What of his fiction though? Well, 
The Ark In Space is a superb read, 
so if it’s anything to go by, I’m 
going to be in for a treat as this 
marathon continues. Sure, there 
are some strange parts in the story, 
where everyone knows Latin names 
for animals and are well-versed in Morse 
code, that gives it a feeling of being a bit 
Enid Blyton, but that impression is stopped 
in its tracks by Marter’s prose elsewhere. 


Marter nails the frankly repulsive nature of 
the Wirrrn, really emphasizing the body- 
horror aspects of the story and expanding 
on them in a way that would have shot the 
show’s certificate through the roof and 
probably caused a minor explosion in Mary 
Whitehouse’s frontal lobe. We have parts of 
Wirrrn forcing their way out of Noah’s body 


Cee | 


Nick doing his Vanna White immitation 


with sickening cracks, charred humans 
zapped by weapons, numerous descriptions 
of razor-sharp fur on the Wirrrn and slug-like 
trails they leave behind. Marter grabs the 
horrific nature of the parasites (a concept 
that always freaks me out slightly) and really 
exploits it in quite a grizzly way, but one 
which only adds to the tension and serves 
the story well. Certainly, you can understand 
why the Doctor feels that they are a threat 
here. Perhaps the most interesting re- 
imagining comes when 
©) Noah is attacked by a 
Wirrrn near the start of the 
second episode: on screen, 
he gets affectionately 
rubbed by bubble wrap. 
Here, he gets his arm 
ripped and burning green 
pus oozes into it and... 
excuse me, I’m going to 
be sick. 


\ 


It’s not a surprise that 
Marter writes for Harry 
WV very well, nailing his 
J *) mannerisms, chivalry 
7 and patronizing ways 
with a good sense of 
humour, but his grasp on the other regulars 
in just as good. The Ark In Space is a good 
story for Sarah Jane Smith, letting her help 
save the day and be very involved in moving 
along the plot at the start of the story 
through her teleportation and cryogenic 
freezing, and Marter serves her well in print, 
too, continually reminding us about her 
journalistic career to add motivation to her 
actions and having her irked by Harry’s 
continual use of “old girl”. The Doctor 
meanwhile is very much how he was on 
screen in this story: dominating, childish, 


intelligent and haphazard. A hero, ina 
very different way to Harry’s square- 
jawed heroism or Sarah Jane’s bravery. 


Vira is treated very differently here to 
how she was on screen; here she is very 
militaristic and closed, devoid of any 
warmth for a great portion of the story. 
Through her, we get glimpses of the 
class divide on Earth near the end and 
their snobbery and prejudice against 
those of a lower standing: very chilling 
stuff, to think that when it came down 
to it, it was these elitists who were seen 
as the very best chance we had. Noah is 
a hothead, too, and his struggle with Wirrrn 
possession is well handled. 


We then have the Wirrrn themselves, given 
an extra ‘r’ by Marter in a fit of generosity. 
In the prologue alone, Marter invests them 
with enough character to distinguish them 
from most other Doctor Who monsters, and 
as the book progresses we are given neat 
insights into their motivations and 
behaviour. 


When it comes to the ending, | know some 
who find it a bit too easy (Wirrrn go onto a 
ship, the ship explodes) but | feel it’s a nice 
end all the same, redeeming Noah and 
giving a big thumbs up to human nature 
winning through, and really that’s what the 
story is all about and needs to reiterate: that 
against all odds, we try our best, dust 
ourselves down and carry on. 


The Ark In Space is a terrific book, re-telling 
an already great story and playing with its 
concepts with a satisfyingly gruesome relish. 
Here’s to Marter’s next attempt. 


* 


| have just read two novelisations. In one of 
them, the Brigadier plays an important role. 
In the other, Sarah Jane Smith is given the 
spotlight. The sad deaths of both Nicholas 
Courtney and Elisabeth Sladen have caused 
an outpouring of tributes and words frankly 
better than any | could possibly muster. All | 
will say is that between them and that silly 
TV show | love, they gave me more hours of 
joy and pleasure than they could ever have 
possibly imagined. Rest in peace indeed: 
‘sorely missed’ doesn’t come close. 
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a Look athe lo i oF Ghe e Cyblepman™ t 


It is no secret that for the better part of a 
quarter of a century 1967’s The Tomb of the 
Cybermen was considered to be amongst 
Doctor Who's many missing stories. Yet its 
popularity amongst fans endured during 
that time, thanks in large part to the off-air 
audio recordings made during the story’s 
original TV broadcast. Indeed, listening to 
the story today, now nearly twenty years 
since the TV version was rediscovered, it is 
apparent why that was the case and why 
some fans were disappointed by what the 
TV version had to offer. 


Certainly Tomb is one of the most evocative 
stories in the audio medium, something that 
is especially surprising considering it was 
originally made not for audio but for TV. 
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Some of the dialogue in fact seems to be 
better suited for audio. A perfect example is 
where the titular tombs are first entered in 
Episode Two. Throughout that scene and 
those that follow it, the dialogue gives the 
listener a word picture of the tombs ranging 
from its honeycomb like structure, the 
frozen atmosphere of the cavern in which it 
is located, the size of the cavern that is 
hinted at by the occasional echo of the 
actors’ voices and a sense of claustrophobia 
made apparent by Cyril Shaps’ performance 
as Viner. 


The effectiveness of the story in audio is 
made all the more apparent by the iconic 
sequence of the Cybermen emerging from 
their tombs. The sequence, which by its very 


nature is perhaps best represented in the 
original TV version, is incredibly effective 
thanks to the combination of music and 
sound effects. In fact it is the music, the 
Cybermen’s 1960s theme music Space 
Adventures by Martin Slavin that sells the 
sequence and air of menace and tension. 
Thanks to the fact that the music is only 
occasionally interrupted by the sound 
effects of the Cybermen tearing their way 
out of the tombs, means that this entire 
section — that goes on for a couple of 
minutes — is largely the result of a single 
piece of music. 


Audio also heightens the effectiveness of the 
Cybermen as well. The cliffhanger of Episode 
Two, where the Cyber Controller speaks for 


the first time after 
suddenly seizing 
Klieg’s arm, comes as 
something of a 
surprise as it 
announces with no 
emotion simply that 
“You belong to us. 
You shall be like us.” 
Or even take the 
moments in Episode 
Four, where the 
Cyber Controller 
speaks whilst its 
energy dwindles away 
as it tries to begin its 
revitalization _cycle, 
the voice alone 
carrying no emotion | 
yet seemingly crying 
out for help in 
desperation. That is 
something that makes 
its claims that “We 
will survive,” all the 
more menacing as it 
finally does so. 


Perhaps, though, it is 
the Cybermen’s small, 
metal minions, the 
Cybermats, who are 
the more effective of 
the two on audio. 
Jamie’s description of & 
them in Episode One 
as being small and 
caterpillar-like is the 
only real piece of 
description the 
listener gets of them 
before they become a 
more threatening 
presence later on in |f 
the story. From then ; 
on the Cybermats s 

become a menacing set of beeps whose 
efficacy is helped out greatly by both actors’ 
reactions to them and by the music as well. 
The best example of this is their attempted 
attack on the Doctor and company in 
Episode Three, where all three of those 
elements come together for a couple of 
minutes of sheer tension. This, though, was 
destined to one day become a problem. 
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Tomb’s 
coupled perhaps with Gerry Davis’ Target 
novelization and fan memories of the 
original broadcast, gave it a strong following 
amongst the show’s devotees even decades 


impact in the audio medium, 


later. This fact is, perhaps, no better 
demonstrated then by the 1983 survey of 
fans taking part at the Longleat Doctor Who 
event, that asked fans which story was their 
most sought after for the then still new 
home video market — the response was 


none other 
then The Tomb 
of the 
\Cybermen 
despite its 
status as a 
missing story. 
| Keeping that 


point in mind, it 
is no surprise 
that Tomb was 


amongst the 
first stories 
picked for 
release on 


audio cassette 
mks) tape when the 


BBC began 
official releases 
of missing 
stories. This 
release of 
Tom bp , 
supervised by 
"| former TV 
Doctor Who 
producer John 
Nathan-Turner 
and with 
narration 
| provided by 
) Third Doctor 
| actor Jon 
| Pertwee, was 
set for release 
in 1992 when 


something 
unexpected 
happened. 


After nearly a 


quarter of a 
century of 
be ion g 


apparently 
missing after its 
original broadcast, Tomb was suddenly no 
longer missing. Film prints of the story were 
discovered to exist after all in Hong Kong, 
and, following their return, BBC video 
rushed to release the story on VHS in 1992 
with a special introduction by director 
Morris Barry playing before the story itself 
began. For the first time in decades, fans 
could sit down and watch the story and put 
pictures to what previously had been only 
noise. 
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With the VHS release, twenty- 
five years of expectations 
were put on trial. Some things 
lived up to expectations, 
others did not. There were 
things that audio did not give 
hint to that some fans could 
not seem to help seizing | 
upon, such as occasions with 
some all too obvious kirby 
wires for example. Or the 
simple fact that the | 
Cybermats, who were | 
seemingly so effective in the 
story’s audio incarnation, 
were revealed to be rather 


That having been said, the 
audio version of Tomb has not 
been forgotten. The delayed 
audio cassette release of the 


story finally did see the light of 
a day as part of the releases that 


marked Doctor Who’s thirtieth 


§ anniversary in 1993. Thirteen 
» years later in 2006, the story 
4 was chosen to launch the 
} release on audio CD of still 


existing TV stories. Featuring 


98 & narration from Frazer Hines 
@and using a higher quality 


version of the story (taken 
from the returned TV version 


too silly to be taken seriously 
as a threat on a visual level. 
Even sequences that were 
impressive visually, such as 
the Cybermen emerging from 
their tombs in Episode Two, 


"ete the off-air recordings 
used for the 1990s audio 
| cassette release), this audio CD 
iy | represented the highest quality 
Ba auc version of the story 


released to date. Indeed the 


did not seem to quite live up 
to expectations. The question | 
is: could anything have, 
though? 


This should not have come as 
much of a surprise, however. 
If these reactions to the TV 
version teach us anything, it is | 
more about the audio version | 


cre omen MDI TROUGHTON ra : 1966-1969 


Audio, by its very wncltte 


creates pictures in the mind » 
of the listener through its 
combination of acting, music 
and sound effects. Missing 
stories are no exception to 
that fact, especially in the 
time period before Tomb was 
rediscovered. Today with 
things like the Loose Cannon 
recons we as fans have § 
perhaps a somewhat better && 
concept of what the various 
missing stories might have B® 
originally looked like; the 
audio version of Tomb merely 
served to create images, or 
rather expectations, which 
never could have been F 
fulfilled. That fact is both the 
biggest compliment and the | 
biggest criticism of the audio 
version of the story. 
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| reputation of the story itself, 
| despite losing its status as a 


missing story, has held up 
rather well as demonstrated by 
its placement as the twenty- 
fifth best Doctor Who story of 
all time in DWM’s Mighty 200 
poll in 2009. 


) Though The Tomb of the 


Cybermen is no longer missing, 
the audio version of the story 
still has much to teach us fans. 
Its legacy in that format and 
fan reactions to its rediscovery 
shows us the allure of Doctor 
Who’s missing stories. It also 
demonstrates to us the power 
of the audio medium to create 
enthralling stories and create 
both pictures and expectations 
in the mind of a listener. Above 
all else, maybe, it teaches us 
that things are not always as 
they appear or sound to be. 


| Matthew Kresal 


MHI OIL Tre 


GRANT BULL TAKES A LOOK AT THE LIFE OF BEING A FAN 


Yes, believe it or not the great powers that be 
have deemed me worthy enough of a regular 
column! Pitched with a view to taking a more 
comic look at the main theme of the issue, 
‘Wholife’ was born. So here we are, #21, and with 
no theme | am given the chance to tackle any 
subject | want, yes carte blanche... anything! So 
what do you think the first thing that came into 
my mind was... fashion! Yes that’s right, fashion! 
Not Daleks or TARDISes, or the direness of Time- 
Flight, but fashion! 


For the record, I’m not really a fashion person. 
Fair enough, | do take pride in my appearance 
and | have a look which | aim for, but asking me 
about the latest fashion is liking asking someone 
not in fashion what the 
latest fashion is — like 
me! My look for the 
record sits in a retro/ 
geek chic category, 
combining jeans and 
retro t-shirts (from Who 
to Star Wars or He-Man 
to Top Cat etc.) and topped off with a blazer, 
complete with a badge such as the vintage ‘lama 
Doctor Who Reader’ Target Book one that adorns 
by blue blazer at present. So there you go, now 
you can picture me tapping away in something 
like the above, though really | am typing this at 
work while | should be working! 


| think it’s fair to say that fashion in Who is pretty 
varied; there are those actors that are given 
wonderful costumes and some that must have 
cringed uncontrollably when they made that 
fateful visit for fittings! The first four Doctors fair 
very well with their customs, and whilst the Third 
is, shall we say, maybe a little flamboyant, they’re 
all otherwise good fits, especially the Fourth, Tom 
Baker, who looks wonderful in his Bohemian garb 
in Robot with hat, scarf and all. And then came 
the 1980s and with it the Fifth Doctor and cricket; 
such a slow and boring game, but at the same 
time | suppose quintessentially English... don’t 
you know! But full cricket whites and celery was 
tame compared to the Doctor who looked like he 
got dressed in a power cut! Of course | am 
referring to the handsome Sixth Doctor in his 
multi-coloured, patchwork creation. The Seventh 
Doctor nearly returned to some kind of normality 
with his cream garments, but a question mark 
covered pullover... | mean, really?! That’s like 
calling the Doctor, Doctor Who!! 


Some of the writers have to shoulder the blame, 
though. | mean all it would have taken was a little 


dialogue from the companion when looking at 
the Doctor exiting the ‘dressing up’ room of the 
TARDIS, along the lines of “What the bloody hell 
are you wearing?!” or “I’m not stepping out of 
this TARDIS with you dressed like that!!” And 
voila, the Doctor sulks off and puts some grey 
slacks on! 


Having said that, some of companions have had 
their share of highs and lows when it comes to 
fashion! Some do well enough. Steven looks 
stylish in his striped jumper and Ben doesn’t 
suffer too much either. Jamie has the kilt but 
wears it well and the ladies of the Sixties are 
turned out in stylish enough fashions of the time. 
Then came the 1980s... yes, I’m noticing the 


“Dressing like the Doctor or a companion is something of a 


hobby to a lot of fans, commonly known as cosplayers.” 


pattern too! Let’s see, fashion victims include... 
Nyssa (including shoulder pads borrowed from 
the Dallas Cowboys!), Tegan (I’m not on a plane 
now but | will still dress like an air hostess!), Mel 
(too easy!) and of course there is Adric. 
Mathematical brainiac Adric, dressed in, let’s not 
beat around the bush, pyjamas! Boy did someone 
not like Matthew Waterhouse (what do you 
mean someone!). Can you imagine the costume 
designer’s face trying so hard not to laugh when 
presenting young Waterhouse with his outfit 
“here you are darling, slip these on for me and 
the wig too and then straight up to bed with you, 
school in the morning! *cough* laughing at... me? 
No, | was just thinking of a joke | heard earlier... 
sorry, gotta go!” stuffing a fist into their mouth as 
they run to the toilet to guffaw with laughter. 


| love them all really, well not Adric, but all the 
others, it’s just such a shame that Primark didn’t 
exist back then, since it could have kitted out 
everyone in cheap clobber in line with the BBC 
budget! 


Dressing like the Doctor or a companion is 
something of a hobby to a lot of fans, commonly 
known as cosplayers. You have to admire the 
detail and depths to which these aficionados go 
to attain their look, so imagine their anger when 
some philistine of the field like me comes along 
and steals some of their glory. | am, of course, 
talking about my tweed jacket. Now, | know you 
won’t believe me, but | have owned and worn 


this jacket long before Steven Moffat phoned me 
up and said something along the lines of “Yo G, 
can | borrow that old tweed jacket you keep 
hanging over the dartboard on the back of your 
door for my new Doctor? Rather spookily, he is 
the same age as you too... what a coincidence, 
but don’t worry, he is thinner and taller and more 
handsome in a large-chinned way than you are. 
Hahaha... Don’t worry, we aren’t trying to steal 
your identity and life in a Talented Mr Ripley 
way... Hahaha... on a completely separate, 
unrelated matter, what is your Mother’s maiden 
name?” and then | woke up. 


But in all seriousness, | do have a tweed jacket 
and | do wear it and did wear it before Matt 
Smith came along and 
looked better in one — 
though | do have a lovely 
little fan-made UNIT badge 
on the lapel of mine. Not a 
couple of weeks ago | was 
on a night out with two 
mates and we stopped ina 
kebab shop for food (yeah, classy | know!). | had 
said tweed jacket over t-shirt, jeans and Converse 
(yep, RTD stole that from me too for the Tenth 
Doctor!) and one of my friends commented on 
the Doctor-ness of my attire. It got me thinking 
that maybe it’s just a subconscious thing that we 
fans do. After all, | had topped off all the above 
mentioned with a long scarf and thought nothing 
of it. Maybe there is a hidden desire in all of us to 
be like our hero and the best way of showing that 
is on the outside. As any of you that may have 
read my work before know, | am no closet Doctor 
Who fan. | am proud of my love of the show and | 
will drop it into any conversation whenever | can. 
Maybe this is part of my dress sense too; maybe | 
am subconsciously dressing like different 
elements of the Doctor as a conversation starter! 


Wow... in writing something for you, the Reader 
(assuming you have got this far!) | am now 
peering into the depths of my own soul here and 
realising there maybe a cosplayer inside me 
kicking and screaming to get out! In risk of it 
wanting to dress like Adric, | think | will leave it 
there for now. 


Coming up next time in ‘Wholife’: Jewellery in 
Doctor Who... | kid, it’s going to be Hair in Who 


really. 


Bye for now, 
Gx 
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SALUTING THE LIFE AND CAREER OF NICHOLAS COURTNEY 


Nicholas Courtney is dead. It wasn’t 
unexpected news given the public 
announcements of his strokes and 
subsequent battle with that most 
nasty of cancers, but it was 
saddening nonetheless. For many 
people, Nicholas Courtney embodied 
what Doctor Who was at its most 
magical. Doctors come and go, 
companions more so, but the 
Brigadier remained steadfast, on 
hand to help any and every Doctor 
who needed his help. Splendid 

fellow. | 


He first showed up in Doctor Who as 
a completely different character: 
Bret Vyon in The Daleks’ Masterplan. 
And was quite swiftly bumped off. 
But a show that had Cyril Shaps die | 
(many) many times over the years 
never lets a good actor down. The 
story was The Web of Fear, the 
director Douglas Camfield, who had 
also helmed Masterplan. He cast 
Courtney as Captain Knight. (For 
those who haven’t read/heard/ 
watched the missing story, Knight dies 
in episode four, much like Vyon did. 
Sorry for the 40 year-old spoilers.) 
But, lady luck can be quite fortuitous. 
First Nicholas Selby (Teddy 
Billsborough from House of Cards, 
who also sadly died recently) pulled 
out of the role of Colonel Lethbridge- 
Stewart. Then,.so did David’ Langton 
from Upstairs, Downstairs fame. 
Camfield turned to Courtney and 
Courtney got the larger part. 


The part of Lethbridge-Stewart in The 

Web of Fear is the red herring: official top 
ranking army fellow shows up, believes in a 
TARDIS and wants to help the Doctor? In a 
story about people getting possessed? It 
doesn’t take two and two to add up to 
something fishy there, and certainly at the 
time it seemed certain what the ‘shock 
ending’ would be. As it turned out, there 
was another shock ending, and Lethbridge- 
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Stewart just instinctively trusted the Doctor 
from the beginning. And as is so often the 
case with TV magic, little did everyone 
involved realise what they were creating, 
that the moment the Doctor and the to-be- 
Brigadier met isn’t even shown on screen! 


Lethbridge-Stewart returned in Patrick 
Troughton’s final series story, The Invasion, 


by which time he had been 
promoted to the Brigadier we all 
knew and loved, leading UNIT. The 
exiled Third Doctor would soon need 
a friend and the Brigadier provided 
it, appearing in most of Jon 
Pertwee’s adventures. Even once 
time and space took back the show, 
and UNIT became surplus to 
requirements more often than not, 
the Brigadier still made several guest 
appearances over the years, and the 
character never refrained from being 
amongst the most popular of Doctor 
Who stars. 


But Doctor Who wasn’t the sole 
beneficiary of Nicholas Courtney’s 
contributions to acting. He made 
notable appearances in The Saint, 
Sword of Honour, Armchair Theatre, 
The Avengers, Doomwatch, Randall 
and Hopkirk (Deceased), Callan, All 
Creatures Great and Small, The Two 
Ronnies, Yes, Prime Minister, Only 
Fools and Horses, The Bill and starred 
in Then Churchill Said To Me with 
Frankie Howard. So many great 
British TV shows of the last 40 years 
were enlivened by a_ guest 
appearance from _ Nicholas. It’s 
difficult to fathom there won’t be 
any more in the future. 


It’s so easy to be an actor and then 
switch off. You know the saying: 
don’t meet your “heroes? Nicholas 
Courtney, as.a man, proved so much 
more than that. He always had time 
for his fans, as a regular on the 
convention circuit, or bumping: into 
them in the most random of places. Tributes 
came in from all quarters, from local street 
corners to Tom Baker. My mum happened 
to meet/bump into Nicholas Courtney on 
several occasions, so for the record | can 
state he was a great man, as great as. the 
character he was best known for. When | 
wrote the ‘Epicentre Earth’ article 
(Whotopia 18), news of Courtney’s ill health 


—- 


was known, and | slipped in the following, in Lethbridge-Stewart sees many more young cousins shall miss him. Three 


the daft character | created who writes my dawns in his life yet. There are too generations enthralled by the Brigadier. 
Whotopia articles: many aliens out there, who would 
become too overjoyed at the news When | was nine, Jon Pertwee died, and | 
But | tell you what. | for one am of his death. cried lots. We had to go to school for 
glad that we have such sterling men Parents’ Night, so | was sitting outside the 


as Brigadier Alistair Gordon | don’t know anyone overjoyed. The sadness classroom sniffling away and all these other 
Lethbridge-Stewart making it all at Nicholas’ death is overwhelmingly real. teachers came up, worried | was upset | was 
safe for us to go shopping in town, My mum will miss him, | will miss him, my getting a bad report. 

or potholing, or riding bicycles 
slightly drunkenly near nuclear 
power stations. 


“No”, cried nine year old me, “Doctor Who is 
dead!” 


The’. Brigadier and all -of: ..his 
successors. Fine men and women, all of 
them. 


Nine year-old~ me cried lots when Jon 
Pertwee died. Like many fans and friends 
| across the country, the rapidly approaching 
25 year-old-me shed tears when Nicholas 
=| Courtney died. It doesn’t matter what age 
bi you get to. Childhood Gods aren’t 
replaceable. 


| met the Brigadier recently. Aged 
now, but still with the fiery 
temperament that saw so many (frees 
challenges. He claimed that when [itm 
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he finally leaves this mortal coil, he eggrexs . pss: “3 So Godspeed you, Mr Courtney. You’ll be 


wants as his epitaph his greatest fam 
comeback that had_ invaders & 
shaking in fear: “Get off my world!” 
A fitting epitaph to so fitting a 
career, though I’m sure I’m not 
alone in hoping the elderly iim 


ports missed, dreadfully, by all manner of people. 
y oh But you’ll certainly never be forgotten. 


| Michael S. Collins 


INVURSOL 


You know, the thing about getting older is 
realizing that everything doesn’t last forever. 
When you’re young, you think life goes on 
and on, but as you get older, you realize that 
things change, people pass on. Having to 
deal with the loss of a loved one, a friend, or 
a colleague is difficult at the best of times, 
and it’s just as tough to deal with when you 
learn that one of your childhood heroes has 
passed on. In this instance | am 


Webber Douglas drama school, and after 
two years began doing repertory theatre in 
Northampton and from there moved to 
London. 


Courtney’s first appearance in Doctor Who 
was in the 1964/65 serial The Daleks’ Master 
Plan where he played Space Security Agent 
Bret Vyon. The story’s director Douglas 


The character of Lethbridge-Stewart 
reappeared later that year in The Invasion, 
now promoted to Brigadier and in charge of 
the British contingent of UNIT -— an 
organization that protected Earth from alien 
invasion. It was in this recurring role that 
Courtney became most famous, appearing 
semi-regularly from 1970-75. Courtney 
made numerous return appearances 


talking about Nicholas Courtney, who | 
many Doctor Who fans will always be | 
known as Brigadier Alastair Gordon} 
Lethbridge-Stewart. 


death this past February. I’d known 
he’d been sick on and off for the past 
year or two, and even though | knew 
he was getting on in years, | always 
had this irrational feeling that Nick 
was immortal. While | didn’t know 
him personally — I’d only met him 
once many years ago — | often 
thought of Nick as a favorite uncle. | 
don’t think in the entire time I’ve 
been a Who fan that | once ever 
heard anyone say anything bad 
about Nick. Everyone that | met, or 
knew, that had met Nick always had 
the most loving, kind things to say 
about him, and amazingly, this even 
extended to his co-stars and fellow 
actors. He was a kind, generous man. 
One thing | will always remember 
learning about Nick from Mark Gatiss 
was that one of his favorite television 
series was Coronation Street and he 
loved .watching the series. Quite 
often .after-each episode he and 
former Doctor Who producer John- 
Nathan Turner would call each other 
and discuss that night’s episode. 


Courtney was born in Cairo, the son of a 
British diplomat and educated in France, 
Kenya and Egypt. He served his National 
Service in the British Army, leaving after 
eighteen months as a private, not wanting to 
pursue a military career. He next joined the 


Camfield liked Courtney’s performance, and 
when Camfield was assigned the serial The 
Web of Fear, he cast Courtney as Captain 
Knight. However, David Langton, who was to 
play the character of Colonel Lethbridge- 
Stewart, gave up the role to accept another 
offer of work elsewhere, so Camfield recast 
the Colonel's part to Courtney instead. 


= in the series and his last Doctor Who 

series appearance was in the 1989 
"serial Battlefield co-starring 
alongside seventh Doctor, Sylvester 
McCoy. 


Tin addition to his numerous 
television appearances as 
| Lethbridge-Stewart, Courtney also 
Jappeared alongside every 
subsequent Doctor up to and 
including Paul McGann in numerous 
| audio adventures. Unfortunately he 

never got to appear in the new 
A 


television series, but he did get to 
recreate the character in the spin- 
off series the Sarah Jane Adventures 
in 2008 alongside Elisabeth Sladen. 


Courtney continued to act 
extensively in theatre and television 
after he left Doctor Who, guest- 
"| starring in such popular television 
programmes. as Minder, The Bill, 
Only. Fools and Horses and Yes, 
Prime Minister. He. also had a 
regular role in the comedy French 
Fields between 1989 and 1991. He 


 |regularly made personal 
‘ . appearances at _— science-fiction 
_|conventions, and was also the 


Honorary President of the. Doctor 
Who Appreciation Society. 


Nick Courtney died on February 22, 2011 
aged 81 in a North London hospital. His wife 
Karen was with him. Nick will be missed by 
all. 


| Bob Furnell 
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Do you know what the only thing worse than 
writing a tribute to a beloved actor who has s o 
passed away is? Writing it, only to find out 
whilst trying to come up with the right 
words that another, equally as loved actress 
has died, and so young too. What is the 
world coming to? What is 2011 coming to? 
Merely months in, and we’ve lost Gerry 
Rafferty, Nicholas Courtney, Michael 
Gough; and closer to home | lost my aunt, 
my uncle, my oldest and most loved pet, 
and long time Whotopia reader and fan Phil 
Williams lost his girlfriend tragically. Not 
the best of years. And now this, to add to it. 


always looked nothing, no age at all. Surely some mistake? 
good for A brave battle with cancer. Bloody cancer: it 
her age. always takes away our loved ones, every 
Sixty- person you know or love knows someone 
three is that horrific disease has grabbed away in 
any of its many hideous forms. 

Others will speak with greater authority and 
be able to express their feelings in better 
words. Tom Baker has a moving tribute to 
Lis on his website. The sorrowful tributes of 
thousands of young school children this 
morning would bring tears to a glass eye. 
Losing Lis Sladen is like the death of your 
favourite gran, your favourite auntie, your 
favourite actress and your favourite hero all 
in one. And to lose her right when she’d 
made her comeback, when she’d 
effortlessly won over another 
generation of children and her 
. reputation as a great actress 
e was swiftly being cemented? 
It just doesn’t seem fair. 


Over the years we’ve even lost a few 
companions before their time. Barbara, 
victim of the long fight against cancer; 
Katarina; poor old Ben, so young and 
so sudden, and Harry himself. All 
terribly missed. But now... 


Sarah Jane is dead. | can’t quite 
believe it, | don’t think anyone 
can. When the aforementioned 
Phil mentioned the news to me, | 
thought it was some kind of 
horrible hoax. There was no 
news elsewhere of it. Then 
Joe Lidster and a few friends 
who worked with her 
mentioned the news, and | 
knew it was true, but didn’t 
want it to be. Then Doctor 
Who Magazine, Neil Gaiman 
and Stephen Fry mentioned it. 
Then it came on the news. Then 
the BBC reported it. Then it ™ 
became officially official, the 
sickening -stench of reality came 
crashing through the laptop screens 
and TVs and sucker punched a world 
of fans, friends and young children in 
the gut. 


Lis is dead. But Sarah Jane 
will never die, not in a 
thousand years. Cinematic 
and fictional immortality 
preserves her most famous 
} role. Children born decades 
from now will see Sarah Jane 
and feel safe in her 
presence. She was a hero to 
children born thirty years 
ago, ten years ago, and will be 
to children born thirty years 
hence. That most-loved actress 
who played her is gone, but 
through’ her work she_ will 
never die. While memories of 
a person live on, that person 
never truly dies, and with 
Elisabeth Sladen, we have 
buckets full of them. 


A tear, for Sarah Jane? Many of them. 
» She was a star, and she burned out far 
too soon, but her legacy will remain. 


Lis Sladen is dead. But how can this 
be? She was on TV just the other 
month, in fine form. She was 
making another series of the 
Sarah Jane Adventures. She’d 


| Michael S. Collins 
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Elisabeth Sladen was born Elisabeth Claira Miller in 1968 the couple moved to Elisabeth had to move with it. A role as a 
Heath-Sladen on 1 February 1946, the Manchester. Here she appeared in a variety terrorist Sarah Collins in the Doomwatch 
daughter of First World War Veteran Tom of roles including Desdemona in Othello. episode ‘Say Knife, Fat Man’ followed along 


Heath-Sladen and his wife Gladys. Parts on Leeds Radio and in TV series for with another two episode stint in Z Cars and 

Granada soon followed. In 1970 she appearances in Public 
Elisabeth was a_ primary school appeared for a Eye, Some Mothers Do 
contemporary of former Tory ‘Ave Em’ and Special 
politician and Branch. 


writer Edwina 

Currie. She showed 

an early interest in 
performing and took 
ballet lessons from 
the age of five, 
appearing in at least 
one production with 
the Royal Ballet. She 
went on to study at 
Aigburth Vale High 
School For Girls. 


In 1973 Katy Manning 
announced that she 
was leaving her role as 
Jo Grant in Doctor 
Who having played the 
role for two years. 
Producer, the late 
Barry Letts, was 
becoming desperate 
in his search for a 
replacement to play 
Grant’s successor, 
|the tough, 
independent 
journalist Sarah 
Jane Smith. Z Cars 
producer Ron 


From there she went 
on to drama school for 
two years, eventually 
becoming a __ stage 
manager at the famous 
Liverpool Playhouse. Her Craddock gave an 
first professional enthusiastic 
appearance was as a 4 recommendation 
corpse, where she was to Barry Letts and 
reprimanded for giggling Letts agreed to 
when a young actor called me her. Elisabeth 
Brian Miller whom = she was amazed at 
would later marry , ; Barry Letts’ 
whispered in her ear = Ss.5 ails f thoroughness 
“Respiration 1:Aston Villa : and found her 
2”. Because she worked as future co-star 
an assistant stage manager Jon Pertwee 
acting roles were few and | = intimidating at 
far between. She countered Sa , first. As she chatted to 
this by deliberately making / short time in Pertwee and Letts, each time she would turn 
more. mistakes, a move Coronation Street where she played Anita to look at one of them, the other one would 
which. gained her more reprimands but Rogers, at the Flying Horse, the rival pub to signal a thumbs-up. She was offered and 
acting roles. eventually became more The Rovers Return, where her character had accepted the part of Sarah Jane Smith and a 
plentiful. .Elisabeth’s first screen role came a brief fling with Len Fairclough (Peter television legend was born. 
in 1965 when as an extra she appeared in Adamson). A two episode stint in Z Cars 
the film Ferry Across the Mersey. followed. Commencing with the Season Eleven opener 
The Time Warrior, Elisabeth Sladen 
Following this, she moved into weekly jn 1972 she appeared in a play which remained with Doctor Who for three and a 
repertory theatre and having married Brian eventually moved down to London and _ half years, latterly creating a memorable trio 
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with the new Doctor, Tom Baker, and the 
rather ham-fisted male companion Surgeon- 
Lieutenant Harry Sullivan, portrayed by the 
late lan Marter. 


When Sarah Jane Smith left. the TARDIS in 
1976, the Doctor having been called-back to 
Gallifrey, her departure in The Hand of Fear 
made front-page news, something which the 
departure of a Doctor had only done 
previously. 


Sarah Jane Smith returned to Doctor Who on 
numerous occasions commencing with the 
1981 spin-off adventure K9 and Company 
written by Terence Dudley, produced by 
John Nathan-Turner and directed by John 
Black, having declined the offer to return to 
Doctor Who in order to oversee the 
transition between Tom Baker and Peter 
Davison. The story united Sarah Jane with 


the latest version of K9, the two most 
popular companions in the history of the 
programme. Sadly, the pilot shown just 
before Christmas was not a success and 
didn’t go to a series. 


Sarah Jane next returned to Doctor Who two 
years later in the twentieth-anniversary 
story The Five Doctors, which saw her 
unceremoniously dumped in the Death Zone 
on Gallifrey where she again met up with 
the Third Doctor (Jon Pertwee) who, within 
his chronology, was coming towards the end 
of his third incarnation as a surprised Sarah 
Jane mimes him as having become “Al/ teeth 
and curls” to which the Doctor responds 
“maybe | did, but | haven’t yet”. 


It is rather sad that there were so many 
characters in The Five Doctor that Sarah Jane 
didn’t really have an opportunity to shine 


within the story’s rushed narrative. A decade 
passed before Elisabeth would play Sarah 
Jane again, in the 1993 Children in Need 
sketch Dimensions in Time and two years 
later in the independent video production 
Downtime which saw her reunited with 
Nicholas Courtney. 


Sarah Jane next appeared in the 1993 Radio 
Serial Paradise of Death, a Third Doctor 
adventure written by Barry Letts, and in its 
sequel The Ghosts of N-Space in 1996. 
Further audio adventures followed in the Big 
Finish range of Sarah Jane Smith audio 
adventures in 2002 and 2006, which also 
featured Lis’ daughter Sadie Miller who was 


| born in 1984. 


Elisabeth was vociferous about how much 
actors were paid for VHS and DVD releases. 
In an interview in the fanzine Cloister Bell in 
1984 she voiced her concern that however 
many copies a release sold, actors only 
received a flat payment of £16 a title. 25 
years on, in 2009, and Elisabeth revealed 
that nothing had changed!!! Perhaps it was a 
similar concern which led to _ her 
withdrawing from participating in any future 
commentaries or documentaries for the 
BBC/2Entertain range of Doctor Who DVD 
releases in which she had hitherto been a 
regular participant, resulting from a 
contractual dispute with the company in 
2008. 


Sarah Jane’s greatest renaissance came 
courtesy of Russell T Davies, who re- 
introduced the character in the 2006 story 
School Reunion, along with John Leeson as 
the voice of K9, and the first of several 
memorable appearances . alongside the 
Tenth Doctor, David Tennant: In the run-up 
to Schoo]*Reunion Elisabeth told the Daily 
Mirror: 


“Sarah Jane used to be a bit of a 
cardboard cut-out. Each week it 
used to be, ‘Yes Doctor, no Doctor’, 
and you had to flesh your character 
out in your mind — because if you 
didn’t, no one else would.” 


At the same time she spoke favourably of 
the new series’ characterisation. 


Following on from her successful return in 


School Reunion, which also saw Sarah Jane 
Smith voted by readers of Doctor Who 
Magazine as best supporting character in 
that magazine’s Series Two poll, Russell T 
Davies, Doctor Who’s then showrunner, 
created a 60 minute pilot of the Sarah Jane 


Gathering Storm by Stephen Cole and The 
Thirteenth Stone by Justin Richards, both of 
which were released in November of that 
year. This was the first time that BBC Audio 
had commissioned completely _ original 


material for audio release. Two further 


Adventures entitled Invasion 
of the Bane, produced by 
BBC Wales and broadcast on 
New Year’s Day 2007. The 
first series of the Sarah Jane 
Adventures commenced in 
September of that year and 
was nominated for a Royal 
Television Society Award. It 
says a lot for the high 
standards of the series 
production, as well as the 
charismatic appeal of its star, 
that unlike most modern 
children’s television |® 
programmes the Sarah Jane 
Adventures _ didn’t, and 
indeed never has, talked 
down to its audience. More, 
the ratings for the series 
have always been above 
those for most programmes 
in its timeslot. 


Not only that, but other 
established characters have |j 
also made successful ff 
appearances in the 
programme. The Tenth 
Doctor, at the height of his 
own successful era appeared 
in The Wedding of Sarah 
Jane, a favour Elisabeth 
Sladen repaid when she paid 
a pivotal role in the finale to 
Doctor Who’s Series Four 
The» Stolen.“ Earth/Journey’s 
End when she helped the 
Doctor, along with various 
other recent companions, 
Torchwood, and _— former 
(fictional) Prime Minister 
Harriet Jones, in defeating the Daleks. This 
was followed by another cameo appearance, 
as the Tenth Doctor, knowing his end was 
near, visited his old friends in the final part 
of The End of Time. Indeed, she was listed in 
the opening credits of these two episodes. 


In 2007 Elisabeth read two brand new audio 
stories of the Sarah Jane Adventures — The 


adventures, Ghost House and Time Capsule 
were released a year later, again both read 
by Elisabeth Sladen. 


The fourth series of the Sarah Jane 
Adventures saw Sarah Jane meeting up not 
only with the Eleventh Doctor in the persona 
of Matt Smith, but also Katy Manning as Jo 
Grant, making her first return to Doctor Who 


after an absence of 37 years. Unlike such 
clumsily missed opportunities as The Five 
Doctors, these stories were superb and an 
enormous success. 


When her original stint on board the TARDIS 
came to an end in 
November 1976, Elisabeth 
returned to Liverpool 
along with Brian Miller 
and performed a notable 
two hander with her 
husband called Moonie 
and his Caravans. This was 
followed by a two year 
stint as presenter of the 


ITV lunchtime children’s 
programme Stepping 
Stones. She was then 


reunited wih Brian Miller 
playing husband and wife 
in the ITV drama series 
Send in the Girls which 
starred jazz singer, the 
late Annie Ross. Following 
this came an apperance in 
Play for Today and later a 
role as the wife of a 
second-rate stand-up 
comic, played by Duggie 
Brown, in a frankly third- 
rate ITV comedy series 
Take My Wife along with 
Victor Spinetti and Toni 
Palmer. The subsequent 
year she had a blink-and- 
you-miss-her cameo role 
as a bank manager’s 
secretary in the David 
Essex film Silver Dream 
Racer; this was her first 
film: apperance since the 
aforementioned Ferry 
Across the Mersey some 
15 years previously. 


In 1982 her old friend and 
mentor, Barry Letts cast her as the female 
lead in his classic serials production Gulliver 
in Lilliput. She next worked for Barry Letts 
when she appeared as the Doormouse in his 
production of Alice in Wonderland. 


In 1991 she starred alongside Colin Baker as 
the character Alexa in The Stranger video, as 
well as a story called The Last Mission in the 


BBV audio and in Kate 
Orman’s Bernice 
Summerfield audio 
adventure Walking to 
Babylon. 


Following the birth of her 
daughter Sadie in 1985, 
Elisabeth Sladen went into 
semi-retirement in order to 
look after her family, but 
she still made an occasional 
TV appearance, including a 
role as Doctor Pat Hewer in 
Peak Practice and as Sophie 
in Lynda  Bellingham’s 
sitcom Faith in the Future. 
She also starred in the BBC } 
Schools programme 
Numbertime which was 
repeated annually for the 
next ten years, though this 
was to be her final TV outing 
until Schoo! Reunion in 2006. 


The world of Doctor Who 
was shocked when it was 


“Elisabeth Sladen, and Sarah Jane Smith, will 
live on in the hearts and affections of 


Doctor Who fans forever.” 


Sarah Jane Smith was, 
without a doubt, the most 
popular of all companions 
and with the _ possible 
exception of Caroline 
John’s Doctor Liz Shaw, the 
first to break away from 
the screamer mould and, 
in so doing, paving the way 
for the strong woman type 
of female companion 
which has become the 
norm today. Admittedly, 
the character of Sarah Jane 
Smith was of her time, of 
the Spare Rib pro-feminist 
ilk, showing her 
displeasure at being 
ordered to make the coffee 
upon her first meeting with 
the Third Doctor in The 


Time Warrior, and 
responding to Queen 
Thalira of Peladon’s “But 


I’m only a woman” with 
“There’s nothing only about 
being a woman your 


announced on the evening 
of Tuesday, 19 April 2011 
that Elisabeth Sladen had 
died after a short battle 
with cancer. Indeed, the 
first episode of Series Six’s 
The Impossible Astronaut 
was dedicated to her and 
was followed on the CBBC 
channel by a 15-minute | 
tribute programme My 
Sarah Jane — A Tribute to 
Elisabeth Sladen, wherein 
the likes of Russell T Davies, 
Matt Smith, David Tennant, 
Tommy Knight, _— Daniel 
Anthony. and Katy Manning 
paid. tribute to the most 
popular’. of Doctor Who 
companions. 


My own personal memory 
of Elisabeth Sladen stems from my all-time 
favourite convention panel at Panopticon 
2000 held in.Manchester. Lis was on a panel 
with Caroline John, Katy Manning and 
Sophie Aldred. The four ladies got on like a 
house on fire in one of the best and most 
relaxed panels I’ve ever seen. Sophie 
Aldred’s first child, then about a year old, sat 


majesty”. 


Over time the character of 
Sarah Jane did mellow, 
something which was not 
to Elisabeth Sladen’s liking, 
} yet, to this author, the 
only story where this could 
be said to be obvious was 
in The Five Doctors. Her 
return to the Doctor Who 
family in 2006 refined her 
character but, in so doing, 
} it made Sarah Jane Smith 
as strong and feisty as she 
had always been. 


Elisabeth Sladen’s death, 
along with that of Nicholas 
Courtney earlier in 2011, 
means that a light has 


on the knee of each lady and was as good as 


gold until it came to Katy Manning, 
whereupon the child bawled his head off 
and Sophie’s husband, Vince Henderson, 
had to come and remove the poor little 
mite. It was a panel that | always hoped 
would one day be repeated, but sadly it 
wasn’t to be. 


=| gone out of the Doctor 
Who world, one which can never be 
reignited. However, both Elisabeth Sladen 
and Sarah Jane Smith will live on in the 
hearts and affections of Doctor Who fans 
forever. 


| Gary Phillips 
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ICORNER 


Hi everyone, and welcome to the very 
first instalment of my all new column 
The Fanzine Corner. So, what’s it all 
about? | hear you ask. Well, basically in 
each issue I'll be taking a look at, and 
reviewing, two or three samples of the 
current batch of Doctor 
Who fanzines being 
published. Where I’m able 
to, I’ll try to include some 
background information 

on the particular fanzine(s) 
covered, while on occasion 
| might even include a brief 
interview with one of the 
editors. Basically my aim 
will be to bring to your 
attention what fanzines 
are currently out there, 
along with my own 
personal review of the issues I’ve read. 


TE 


I’m sure many of you reading this 
column already know what a fanzine is, 
but there may be those of you who have 
only recently come to Doctor Who 
fandom since the show returned to 
television and may not know what a 
fanzine is. Well... 


Fanzines are amateur magazines 
produced by fans of a specific television 
series. Some are glossy, professional- 
looking affairs while others are less 
flashy photocopied productions. In 
today’s world of online publishing an 
increasing number avoid the paper 
route altogether, and can be solely 
found on a website or in downloadable 
PDF files. What unites all of these 
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examples is the devotion of time, effort, 
energy and a whole lot of love by the 
authors and publishers in presenting 
their view of their favourite subject 
matter. In this case, it’s Doctor Who. 
As | mentioned earlier, this column will 


be my own personal opinion of the 
various fanzines. I’m sure some of my 
opinions you’ll agree with, while maybe 
some of them you won't, and that’s 
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cool. But just remember, we’re all fans 
of the same show, and there’s room for 
everyone’s point of view. I’ll try not to 
be overly critical, but | will always 
endeavour to be honest in my opinions. 


And, in saying that, if you do publish a 


fanzine and would like 
me to feature it in my 
column, please feel free 
to send me a copy to 
review/feature. 
(Contact me at the main 
Whotopia email address 
for details on how to 
send your publication to 
me.) 


A Potted History 


Doctor Who fanzines 
come in all shapes and sizes. The 
common format for British fanzines 
seems to be either A4 (8.27x11.69 
inches) or A5 (5.83x8.27 inches), while 
North American fanzines appear to 
prefer the standard 8.5.x11 inch size 
which is also know as ‘Letter’ format. 


British Doctor Who fanzines date as far 
back as the very early 1970s. Offhand, | 
don’t recall the title, but one of the 
earliest British fanzines was TARDIS 
produced by the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society (DWAS). North 
American fanzines don’t seem to have 
appeared on the market till around the 
early 1980s — if memory serves me 
correct, the earliest North American 
Doctor Who fanzine that I’m aware of is 
Enlightenment, produced by the long- 


‘ running 
»F\ Canadian fan 
< ) 

shies group DWIN 
(aka Doctor 
Who 

_ Information 
_ Network), 
which first 
saw 
publication 
in 1981. As 
for our 
cousins 
down- 
under in 
Australia, their earliest fanzine was 
Zerinza produced sometime in 1976 and 
was published by Doctor Who Club 
of Australia. quo sae 


Many of the early 
fanzines were typed and 
laid out using the old cut 
-and-paste paper 
method to produce a 
master sheet format to 
form a proof. From there 
these master copies 
further copies would be 
photocopied, while even 
some were printed using 
old-style Gestetner 
machines (these were 
machines that took a page, coated 
usually with blue ink, and which you 
manually cranked using a handle that 
rotated the print page and which 
printed the image onto sheets of paper). 
Some of the titles that were available 
during this time included Gallifrey, 
Oracle, Skaro, Shada and Frontier 
Worlds. 


As technology developed, so did the 
fanzine. Throughout the 1980s there 
was a move from photocopying to offset 
litho printing. This allowed many 
fanzines to improve print quality, 
especially those who had large sums of 
disposable income at hand, but many 
smaller print-run fanzines continued to 
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use the photocopying method. 
The Bath England based Skaro was 
one of the first fanzines to be 
professionally typeset. 


By the mid 1980s Doctor Who 
fanzines reached their heyday. 
This period saw an 
unprecedented number of titles 
being released both in the UK, 
North America and in Australia 
and New Zealand. Some of the 
titles during this time include 
Jigsaw, Metamorph, DWB, Star 
Begotten, Five Hundred Eyes and others. 
The pinnacle of these was the semi- 
professionally published glossy ‘zines, 

The Frame and Private 
Who. 


The original series came to 
an end in 1989, and as the 
1980s evolved into the 
1990s, and with no new 
series forthcoming, the 
heyday of the Doctor 
Who fanzine began to 
quickly fade away. With 
nothing new to discuss, 
many zines folded, or 
ceased publication, 
and by the end of the 
decade there were only a few 
surviving hardcopy fanzines. As the 
world entered the twenty-first century 
the world of the printed fanzine seemed 
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virtually non- 
existent. To a large 
extent today, 
fanzines have been 
replaced by 
websites, podcasts, 
and discussion 
boards, but a few do 
still exist. In fact, in 
the last two years or 
so a whole new crop 
R of fanzines have 
popped up. Many of 
these still take the 

time honored route of printing and 
distributing their ‘zines by mail, while 
others distribute their product as a 
downloadable 
AN Printable pe 
PDF 1) INE 
document, , ’ 
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removing 
what was DO THEY EXisT 2? 


often the main 
cause for a 
fanzine’s 
closure — the 
cost of 
printing and 
distribution. 
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Current Favorites 


There are numerous fanzines | order on 
a regular basis but a few of my current 
favorites include Panic Moon edited by 
Oliver Wake, The Finished Product 
edited by Kenny Smith and the sadly 
now ceased published Blue Box edited 
by Whotopia's own Grant Bull. 


Over the next several issues of 
Whotopia, I'll be taking a look at each of 
the current batch of Who-related 
fanzines, and as time and space permits, 
I’ll also be reflecting upon some of the 
‘zines from the past. And, I’m also 
hoping to speak with some of editors of 
both past, present and future 
publications. 


i 


There’s an old saying in fandom that if you 
put two Doctor Who fans in a room you'll 
get three different opinions. Venture on to 
any messageboard, wade through any old 
email list or just read the letters column in 
DWM and you'll soon see how true that is. 
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| IN DEFENCE OF MICHAEL GRADE 


the world | hated more than Michael Grade. 
The grinning git had taken my favourite 
show off the air, and then buggered off ona 
skiing holiday without seeming to give my 
heartbreak a second thought. And the media 
outcry showed that | wasn’t alone. This was 


Every story, every actor, every element of a national institution, dammit, and there 


the production of 
Doctor Who seems to 
have enthusiastic fans 
and equally rabid 
detractors. There are 
precious few things 
that unite Doctor 
Who fans, that make 
the New Adventures 
reader lie down with 
the Big Finish listener, 
the Davies acolyte 
with the JNT lover. Of 
those people who 
unite us, few are 
more universally 
reviled than Michael 
Grade. 

From the way Grade’s ™ 
conduct was reported in 1985 you’d think he 
was Satan himself. On February 27 1985, 
after a week of rumours swirling around the 
BBC, the Evening Standard (a local London 
newspaper) broke the news that Season 
Twenty-Three wouldn’t be shown ‘for at 
least 18 months’. Britain’s lowest rent 
tabloid, The Sun, followed up the next day 
by filling its front page with the immortal 
‘DR WHO IS AXED IN BBC PLOT’ headline, in 
large enough type that it could probably be 
read from Zeta Minor without needing to be 
magnified. lan Levine infamously smashed 
up a television in protest. And the target we 
settled on was Grade. 


It’s quite probable that in 1985, at the 
callow age of eleven, there was no-one in 


it, the postponement 
of Doctor Who was 


te 


only part of Grade 


doing his job as he 
saw fit.” 


# 
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was a whole extra nine months to wait! (And 
at the age of eleven, that does seem like a 
lifetime). One TV executive looking to shake 
up what he saw as a moribund channel 
shouldn’t be allowed to do such things. 
Should he? 


There are two separate elements here. 
Firstly, there’s the question of whether 
Grade was actually responsible for the 
postponement. Grade was the easiest target 
for tabloid ire. He was a typically flamboyant 
member of a prominent British showbiz 
family (his father was a theatrical agent, his 
one uncle, Lord Delfont, was one of the 
most prominent figures of twentieth- 
century British theatre and another uncle, 
Lew Grade, was in charge of ITC, responsible 


for such shows as The Avengers and The 
Prisoner), and he had already embroiled 
himself in controversy by initially stopping 
buying the US soap operas Dallas and 
Dynasty, only for those decisions to be 


reversed. He was, therefore, an easy 
figurehead to attack. 
As_ with tabloid 
outrages, though, 
i UND tA eo 


investigation tells 
you things weren’t 
quite so cut and 
dried. It’s not 
entirely clear who 
actually made the 
decision to 
postpone the 
production of 
Season  Twenty- 
Three. Grade 
would certainly 
have played some 
part in it as 
channel controller, 
but a_ significant 
role was also played by Jonathan Powell, the 
Head of Drama Series and Serials. Yet he 
flew under the radar even of fan campaigns 
of the time, any potential role on his part 
hardly noted in the rush to target Grade. 
Subsequent history, with Powell’s ultimate 
role in the cessation of Doctor Who’s 
production in 1989, implies he may have 
played a larger role than was thought at the 
time, as does his admission that he ‘hated 
Doctor Who’. So firstly, although Grade is to 
some degree responsible, he wasn’t entirely 
responsible for that decision. 


But wait, you might say, he still bears a fair 
share of the blame for his role. That’s 
indisputable — his job alone meant he was 
culpable, and subsequent interviews show 


he was happy to go along with the decision. 
But was he specifically victimising Doctor 
Who? 


In a wider context, no — Grade had been 
brought in to shake up the BBC, and he 
certainly did that. On his watch Crackerjack 
was cancelled after 29 years, whilst Juliet 
Bravo was cancelled after five years; he tried 
to stop the BBC buying the expensive US 
soaps Dallas and Dynasty, and he promoted 
Australian soap Neighbours to a late 
afternoon slot where it stayed for over 20 
years. More, in 1986 the first season of 
Casualty was broadcast, a show that’s since 
become one of the BBC’s most reliable 
ratings winners, and one which still airs in a 
Saturday primetime slot today. And, just in 
case we’re minded to treat him as a 
Philistine who relied on soaps (Eastenders 
also débuted during his tenure), he also 
favourably scheduled the likes of 
investigative series Panorama and_ arts 
documentary Omnibus, where they received 
high ratings. Grade undoubtedly did his job 
in sweeping away the old order and 
installing a new one that produced some 
high profile long-term successes. Much as 
we hate it, the postponement of Doctor 
Who was only part of Grade doing his job as 
he saw fit. 


If you’ve watched Doctor Who closely 
enough ‘doing your job’ is never an excuse 
for cruel or cowardly actions, but then, were 


his actions particularly cruel or cowardly? 


Let’s be brutally frank here. Grade, 
appearing on the BBC show Room 101, 
commented that: 


“| thought it was rubbish, | thought it was 
pathetic, I'd seen Star Wars, Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind and E.T., 
and then | had to watch these 
cardboard things clonking across 
the floor trying to scare kids...” 


He has a valid point here. Doctor 
Who in the 1960s and 1970s was 
never expected to compete with big 
budget blockbuster films. No-one at & 
the BBC thought that it could on a 

comparatively tiny budget. That’s not to say 
that, within reason, it didn’t try to compete 
(the better producers realized they couldn’t, 
yet strove to do their best to look as if they 
were). Grade, though, came from a 
commercial background, and _ his 
expectations were vastly different from the 
BBC types of the 1970s. The 1980s was an 
era of gloss, and on those terms Doctor Who 
was now expected to compete with 
Hollywood movies on a relative shoestring. 
That disparity wouldn’t get resolved until 
2005, with the advent of CGI and a budget 
that at least fulfilled the twenty-first century 
audience’s need for a more realistic look. 
But it’s rightly been pointed out by Eric 
Saward that the BBC of 1985 lacked the will 
to increase the budget to a point where they 


/ 


might be able to produce a good-looking 
show. 


This is where the other half of Grade’s 
argument bites harder. Doctor Who’s budget 
was a relative pittance, but previous 
producers had overcome it by being more 
imaginative, more witty and playing to the 
show’s strengths. It’s hard to argue that 
Doctor Who under the creative aegis of Eric 


’ Saward did any of this (for the purposes of 
_ this article I’m essentially going to argue that 


the creative driving forces under John 
Nathan-Turner were his script editors). 
There’s a wit to the show, mainly injected by 


; Colin Baker’s quips, but it’s one of the most 
humourless 


eras of the programme’s 
history. There’s precious little of the 
clowning of Patrick Troughton, or the 
dazzling grins of Tom Baker. And what that 
boils down to is that Eric Saward had fallen 
under the spell of Robert Holmes, yet lacked 
the ability to make the show work as well as 
Holmes did. He didn’t have the facility with 
words that Holmes 


had, 
nor the dry 
humour that J 
saved 
seasons 13 
and 14 from 
being 
exercises in 

sadism and 

terror. The 

humour 

that was 
there was of I 
the  blackest Hy 
nature (the byt INI 
acid bath iM)’ PN 
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quip in Vengeance on Varos, the restaurant 
scene in The Two Doctors, the entirety of 
Revelation of the Daleks...). So the wit which 
could be used to blunt a nasty edge to 
stories was missing. Peter Davison’s Doctor 
had been through plenty of dark situations 
in his last season, but Baker’s less likeable 
incarnation meant the vital contrast, the 
Doctor as a light beating back the darkness, 
was missing. Instead, this was a Doctor 
that got his hands dirty, and often came . 
down to the level of his enemies. % 
Violence and shock tactics (Lytton’s "i ; 
hands in Attack of the Cybermen, most My 
of Varos and pretty much any scene ke 
involving Shockeye in The Two Doctors) ™=. 
replaced imagination. a 


People consider Doctor Who to be many je: 
things, but as Russell T Davies realized, yy 
it should have as broad an appeal as | 
possible. But the path it was travelling 
down was not one of broad appeal. It ~ 
was the dark, violent culture reflected 
in the likes of The Dark Knight Returns, 
the works of Alan Moore or the gory 
horror of the era. And the ratings 
reflected that, down by around a third 
inside three stories. Creatively, the 
show was at a low ebb. Arguably, 
Grade’s only mistake here was to only 
give the production team an extra six 
months. Whilst there’s no question the 
hiatus harmed the show’s ratings to a 
permanent degree (and arguably 
injured it to a point that it was awaiting 
televisual euthanasia for the remainder 
of the decade), it needed a longer period 
to regenerate creatively. It’s hard to look 
at Season Twenty-Two now and argue 
that it’s a creative highpoint. By resting 
the show, Grade (or Powell) was fulfilling 
a duty of creative care which dictated 
that the creative team needed some 
time out to reconsider their approach. Time, 
as the Doctor might remind us, provides 
perspective, and from more than 25 years 
distance, that hiatus looks a minimum 
requirement. In The Writer’s Tale, Russell T 
Davies recounts meeting Grade at a showbiz 
dinner, and where Grade congratulates him 
on what he’s done with the show, Davies — 
by now a seasoned TV producer — can agree 
with Grade that the show needed taking off 
the air in 1985. Whether that’s a fib to oil 
social wheels is a matter for conjecture, but 
given Davies happily repeats the story 


indicates it wasn’t. Davies, both fan and 
professional, can see why BBC One, under 
Grade’s control, took the action it did. 

Of course, the preferred creative therapy 
didn’t really work — the internal politics 
behind the scenes meant The Trial of a Time 
Lord still looked tired, and with the likes of 
Peri’s fate in Part Eight, it still had an echo of 
the nastiness of the previous season (I’ve a 


== 


“Arguably, Grade’s only mistake here 


was to only give the production team 
an extra six months... it needed a 


longer period to regenerate 
creatively.” 


vivid memory of my gran saying how 
horrible it was and she really didn’t like it). 
Again, let’s examine it from a BBC 
perspective. Giving the show a break had 
failed, therefore logically they needed to 
make changes. Eric Saward’s deteriorating 
relationship with John Nathan-Turner and 
subsequent departure solved one problem 
naturally, but the other step remains a 
controversial one. Grade wasn’t keen on 
Colin Baker’s abrasive portrayal of the 
Doctor and considered him part of the 
problem rather than the solution. Obviously 


we know now that the plan was to mellow 
the Doctor out over his reign, but from 
Grade’s point of view all he’d seen was a 
charmless Doctor. It demonstrated the 
problem of the approach to Baker’s Doctor 
of making him almost entirely unlikeable to 
begin with. It made it difficult for an 
audience to take to him. And if his Doctor 
isn’t particularly popular with the viewers... 
_ again, it was a no brainer for Grade. 
_ Grade’s dating of Colin Baker’s ex-wife 
), at the time may or may not have been 
a factor — we simply don’t know if a 
personal agenda was involved — but 
there’s certainly a case that Grade was 
acting in the interests of the quality of 
programmes on his channel. And whilst 
ratings may not bear him out entirely, 
it’s difficult to argue that the last few 
years of the programme weren't a 
breath of fresh air after the grimness of 
Colin Baker’s two full seasons. 


Unsurprisingly, being showbiz to the 
marrow, he’s since played off the story 
of his dislike of Doctor Who and his role 
in the ‘cancellation’ storm. It’s good for 
his reputation. But if he hated the show 
as much as he purported to do, would 
he have sent a-_ very public 
congratulatory note to Russell T Davies 
in 2005? It’s unlikely. Instead, it’s easier 
to point out that the 2005 series was 
often able to be as dark as Season 
Twenty-Two had been, but it cloaked it 
with the humour, wit and imagination 
that had gradually leeched away during 
Saward’s creative reign, finally 
becoming what Grade had wanted all 
those years before. 


It’s fair to say that in terms of his 

methods, politics and actions I’ve never 

been a fan of Michael Grade. But just 
because | don’t like him personally that 
doesn’t mean he doesn’t deserve fair 
treatment. For a long time now fandom’s 
treated him with contempt for his behind 
the scenes actions in 1985. Does he really 
deserve such opprobrium for his actions 
then? There’s a lot of time passed since | 
was eleven, and in the intervening years I’ve 
come to the conclusion that maybe he 
doesn’t. Jonathan Powell? Well that’s 
another story entirely... 


| Jon Arnold 
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And before you say anything, yeah, | know the 
series is not being made for me, or the original 
fans. It’s been made for the young, British, 
youthful audience of today, and for the general 
British television viewing audience. The program 
makers are aiming the series at a completely 
different audience now. | realize that and hey, 
you know, | can accept that. But even saying that 
doesn’t mean that | can’t try to enjoy it, (and just 
because someone might say something negative 
about it, doesn’t mean they aren’t a fan). And, 
as I’ve said, on the whole, | don’t dislike the 
show. If | didn’t like Doctor Who, | wouldn’t 
bother watching it. But that still doesn’t answer 
why I’m not as 
enthused about the 
as | use to be. 


JACRELIGIUUS 


My friend Pat and I were chatting on the 
telephone the other day like we always do and 
the subject of Doctor Who came up in our 
conversation. I’d asked her if she had watched 
any more of the current season to which she 
replied that she hadn’t since watching the very 
first episode. | wondered why and asked her and 
she basically explained that while she had 
downloaded all the episodes, it was partly 
because she hadn’t had anytime to sit down and 
watch them, but it was primarily because she just 
wasn’t that enthused about watching them. | 
found that a bit odd cause both of us are long 
time fans and had always enjoyed the exploits of 
our favorite Time Lord. But her comment that 
she wasn’t that enthused about watching them 
really made me think. | wondered why? 


show 


It’s funny Pat saying that about the show cause | 
have to admit I’ve kind of been feeling the same 
way too of late. Interesting that. | mean, | can 
remember a time when | would go to great 
lengths to get a copy of the latest episode; and 
then when | did get the episode, all hell would 
break loose if you even tried to interrupt me 

it’s because l’ve 


during the course of 

watching a new 4 \ f ) 
episode. So what’s a | ( 

changed? 4 

gotten older. I’m not 

that young, enthusiastic, twenty-something fan | 

was when | first started watching Doctor Who. 

That’s not to say that I’m still not enthusiastic or, 
as youthful despite now being in my early fifties, 
but | have to be honest in saying that I’m not as 


enthusiastic about the new series as | was for the 
original series. 


| think part of the 
problem for me is 
the new series is 
missing that 
certain charm 
and uniqueness 
that the original 


Well, partly | think 


series had. It's 
funny, but | was 
thinking about 
this the other day, 
and | find the new series comes 
across as very un-British and much more like 
every other American SF series out there. Doctor 
Who has become rather homogenized. | think it’s 
lost the qualities that made it that unique British 
television series. For example, if you go back and 
look at the original series on the whole, there was 
something very unique about Doctor Who. There 
wasn’t anything on television like it at the time. 

It was different. The look of the show was 
different, the quality was different, and the 
stories were different. There just wasn’t a 
program on the air like Doctor Who, and it didn’t 
matter whether it was in Britain, or Canada, or 
the USA. There just wasn’t a show on the air like 
Doctor Who. 


Don’t get me wrong. I still love Doctor Who. | 
wouldn’t bother watching it if | didn’t. | can only 
speak for myself, but for me personally, I'm not 
that overly crazy about the new series, (and I’m 
sure some of you reading this are getting ready to 
lynch me for saying that, but hear me out). 1’Il 
admit I'm very much more a fan of the original 
series. While on the whole | have enjoyed the 
new series, | don't think it holds a candle to the 
original. | sometimes find it hard to explain it to 
people when they ask why | don’t like the new 
series as much, but all! can tell you is | don’t 
think the new series is anything special. It seems 
to be lacking something. You look at the series today and | really do feel 
that it’s lost all those qualities that made it 


a 
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unique. It’s become very generic and if you put it 
up against shows like Stargate SG1, or Battlestar 
Galactica, or Eureka, Doctor Who really isn’t that 
dissimilar to all of these shows. In fact, it’s 
become very North American in it’s whole look 
and style. 


Oh | love the fact that the show now has a big 
budget and that loads of time and energy and 
love is given it. It deserves it. But Doctor Who is 
very much generic now. It’s not unique. Or if it 
still is, it just doesn’t seem like it to me. 


I've not seen any of the current batch of episdes, 
so | can’t comment on the current season, but | 
honestly do like Matt Smith. | think he makes a 
brilliant Doctor and | liked him the moment he 
stepped out of the TARDIS. | also thought 
Tennant was good, but | really felt Eccleston was 
horribly miscast. 


With regard to the series show runner, | 
appreciate the fact that RTD was the force behind 
making the new series the success it was, but RTD 
to me was the new JNT. If you take a serious look 

at him and his overall style, 
his type of story, the 
way he produces, RTD 
and JNT share an awful 
lot of similar traits. 
Plus, | really do feel 
that as a writer, RTD is 

horribly over-rated. As to 

Moffat, he is a very good writer, he’s written 
some of the best scripts for the series, but as the 
new show runner, | hate to say it, but | don't 
think his era of the show has been anything 
special. The first season under his guidance 
seemed like it was a new Series trying to find its 
feet. 


| don’t know what to tell you beyond this. 
Throughout this article, |’ve just tried to illustrate 
why | don’t rush out to watch Doctor Who 
anymore. |’m sure there are some of you reading 
this that are ready to lynch me and are calling for 
my title as a fan to be stripped from me, but I’m 
not trying to bash the show or the people who 
make it. I’m just offering up some reasons for 
why I’m not as in love with the series as | use to 
be. | do like watching the show, but the last year 
or two I’ve just not been as hyped over it as | use 
to be. | wonder about this every so often. 
Hmmmon,, interesting that. 


| Bob Furnell 
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From Doctors and Daleks to costumes and \t was surely HG Wells’ titular travel machine ‘bigger on the inside’ has come to denote 


companions Doctor Who is surrounded by a which provided the basis for the TARDIS, the astonishment of those characters not 

wealth of iconography, helping to make the_ which, along with the art of regeneration, versed in the ship’s dimensionally 

series an enduring success. Each issue must rank amongst the most critical reasons transcendental qualities. The Fourth 

Screwdrivers, Scares and Scarves spotlights for the series’ longevity, enabling the Doctor’s artful explanation to the newly- 

one of these remarkable icons. production team to set the Doctor’s arrived Leela in Chris Boucher’s classic The 
adventures literally anywhere in time and Robots of Death (1977) is my all-time 

One of Doctor Who’s great strengths is its space. favourite, and I’m not sure it’s ever likely to 

capacity to change and adapt to the times, be matched: 

yet retain those elements which have made Along with its time-defying qualities, the 

it such a huge source of appeal. The TARDIS’ incongruous exterior has become _ Leela: So; explain to me how this, ‘TARDIS’ is 


iconography of the series helps usto map — One of the programme’s hallmarks. It first /arger on the inside than the out? 
this ever-shifting landscape, and one of its | appeared in the title sequence in 1974, and The Doctor: Hmmm? Alright, I'll show you. 


most abiding features has been the Doctor’s despite something of an interregnum, It’s because insides and outsides are not in 
ever-faithful TARDIS: at once hishome and _ courtesy of Sid Sutton’s star-field sequence, the same dimension. [The Doctor holds up 
refuge, as well as his means of travelling it has 

across time and space, u= thetrue remaineda & “It was surely HG Wells’ titular travel machine which 
‘badge’, if you will, of a “% Time  vitalelement BP g}<} 


lobd rhe ; | P provided the basis for the TARDIS, which... must rank 


opening 5 amongst the most critical reasons for the series’ 
credits ever 


longevity...” 


_ course, its unusual appearance — two black cubes of differing sizes] Which box 
at least outside of 1960s London js Jarger? 


| —ispart ofitscharm, and when — Leela: [pointing to the larger of the two] 
the Ninth Doctor observes that if That one. 

you puta strange blue boxina —‘ The Doctor: Alright... [The Doctor places the 
public place people will ignore it /arger cube on the command console, and 
(Boom Town, 2005), he couldn’t — walks over next to Leela and holds up the 


be closer to the truth. Indeed, smaller one] Now, which is larger? 
sy who needs a fully-functioning Leela: [incredulously, pointing at the larger 
B chameleon circuit when there’s — cube sitting on the console] That one! 
the natural human instinct to The Doctor: But it looks smaller. 
g ignore the obvious — ‘hidden in Leela: Well, that’s because it's further away! 
plain sight’ pretty much sums it The Doctor: Exactly! If you could keep that 
up. exactly that distance away, and have it here, 


the large one would fit inside the small one. 
§ If the TARDIS’ time travel capacity Leela: That’s silly. 
has made it one of the series’ The Doctor: That’s trans-dimensional 


winning ingredients, and its novel engineering; a key Time Lord discovery! 
exterior has become as (From Wikiquote page ‘Fourth Doctor’ at: http:// 


Ma synonymous with the Doctor as —@”- Wikiquote.org/wiki/ 
. Fourth_Doctor#The_Robots_of_Death_.5B14.5.5D; 
ima the deadly Daleks, it must almost : 
| ’ . : retrieved 4 May 2011.) 
certainly be its extraordinary 
interior that really draws in the 
® viewer. The well-worn phrase 


The TARDIS’ near-infinite interior 


architecture 
presents a veritable 
Aladdin’s Cave of 
possibilities which, 
on occasion, have 
been ably exploited. 
Most memorably, 
perhaps, the final 
episode of The 
Invasion of Time 
(1977) sees a 
lengthy exploration 
of the TARDIS, 
which exchanges 
the traditional motif 
of white corridors 
and roundels for a 
more eclectic style 
of interior design, 
including brick walls and an auxiliary power 
station masquerading as an art gallery. 


Central to the TARDIS’s interior is the trusty 
console room, complete with its six-sided 
console and time rotor. These aspects have 


“The well-worn phrase ‘bigger on the inside’ has 
come to denote the astonishment of those characters 
not versed in the ship’s dimensionally transcendental 


qualities.” 


also been subject to the occasional facelift. 
The Doctor’s exile to Earth in Season Seven 
saw the entire console unit removed from 
the TARDIS and repositioned in the Doctor’s 
UNIT-supplied laboratory; and an Edwardian 
-style wood-paneled secondary console 
room was unveiled in Season Fourteen’s The 
Masque of Mandragora (1976). Sadly, the 
latter did not persist for long, and soon 
enough the sometimes over-lit cream- 
coloured version made its return, remaining 
largely unchanged — aside from the début of 
a new-style console unit in The Five Doctors 
(1983) — until the series was cancelled in 
1989. 


Apart from the occasional cameo from the 
TARDIS’ wardrobe room (see The Androids 
of Tara, 1978, The Twin Dilemma, 1984 and 
Time and the Rani, 1987) there was little in 
the way of serious development for the 
ship’s interior after The Invasion of Time 
until Christopher H. Bidmead’s 1981 script 


Logopolis introduced two brand new 
features: the cloister room and it’s ominous 
bell. The same tale also saw the crafty 
concept of a TARDIS within a TARDIS 
(although we’d already had a brief glimpse 
of this idea in Johnny Byrne’s The Keeper of 
Traken, 
1981). A 
season later 
and Bidmead 
took his 
TARDIS 
musings a 
step further 
in 
Castrovalva (1982) by revealing yet more of 
the time ship’s interior, including the 
intriguingly-titled Zero Room (a ‘zero’ 
environment intended to assist the post- 
regeneration healing process). If this weren’t 
enough, Bidmead also presented the idea 
that the Doctor could program the TARDIS to 
jettison portions of its interior — literally 
deleting rooms — for the sake of generating 
additional thrust. 


After Bidmead’s attempt to dismember the 
TARDIS (see Frontios, 1984), the production 
team chose to steer clear of revealing more 
of its hitherto unknown features, and even 
went so far as to avoid using the console 
room altogether (or was it simply a case of 
avoiding a set which was steadily wearing 
out?). No more labyrinthine corridors, no 
more bizarre and unexpected rooms to 
discover. 


All that changed, of course, when the 1996 


TV Movie 
renovated both 
the console 
room and its 
surroundings 
along the lines 
of ‘hi-tech meets 
Victorian 
inventor’; and in 
2005 we were 
given the ‘coral’ 
theme (see the 
Fifth Doctor’s 
comment in 
Time Crash, 
2007), along 
with a hammer 
as a navigation 
aid and a new- 
style wardrobe room (The Christmas 
Invasion, 2005). Then, to top it all, the arrival 
of the Tenth Doctor’s regeneration triggered 
a similar metamorphosis for his vehicle, 
adding to the concept that the Time Lord 
and his TARDIS are somehow linked. A 
freshly-regenerated Eleventh Doctor 
provided the opportunity for another 
wholesale redesign, which manages to mix 
the entirely new with a hint of vintage. 


Of course, the Doctor’s trusty Type-40 time 
capsule is not unique. As early as Season 
Two’s finale, The Time Meddler (1965), 
viewers were introduced to another such 
vessel, also in the hands of a runaway Time 
Lord. This has since become something of a 
recurring pattern as further rogue Time 
Lords like the Master and the Rani have 
appeared, each in possession of a TARDIS; 
and the power-hungry War Chief — yet 
another Time Lord renegade — developed a 
whole fleet of pseudo-TARDISes, or rather 
SIDRATs, in The War Games (1969). 


But each of these models is a TARDIS and 
most certainly not the TARDIS; for the 
Doctor’s time machine has been a constant 
throughout the series, representing his 
longest-serving ‘companion’ and, post-Time 
War, the “last child of Gallifrey” (Journey’s 
End, 2008). It’s one of the programme’s 
outright icons, and its ability to travel in the 
fourth dimension trumps just about every 
other transportation device there is in 
fiction. ‘Bigger on the inside’ doesn’t even 
begin to cover it. 


FICTION 


AE THOUATSOFE 


It was deathly quiet inside the console room. 
All that could be heard was the TARDIS’ 
usual quiet hum, awaiting its master to take 
control, to send it off through the vortex to 
places and times anew. But that TARDIS 
knew that its master was troubled, and 
could offer no words of comfort to him. 


Although he may be in a young man’s body 
now, the weight of ages rested on his 
shoulders. The TARDIS remembered all the 
people who had travelled aboard her with 
her master, remembered the emotions that 
had raged within her corridors during the 
various periods of his tenancy. 


She remembered back to the earliest time 
when there had been only the Doctor, her 
lord and master, and the girl who had called 
him ‘grandfather’. She’d used the name 
Susan, but the TARDIS had often wondered 
about her connection to her master. She’d 
heard the name ‘Larn’ used on the first 
occasion, but that was never mentioned 
again after their flight from Gallifrey, a flight 
the TARDIS never would have attempted if it 
had not been absolutely necessary for her 
lord’s survival, and for her own. For she was 
old when he had come to her in the repair 
bay, old, obsolete and about to be 
dismantled. He had taken it upon himself to 
alter the records, to remove her from the 
destruct register and hide her until he was 
ready to depart. He was taking her alone 
until ‘Susan’ appeared and forced herself on 
his protection. Still, the TARDIS thought, it 
had not been so onerous to have the girl 
aboard, and she had been companionship 
for her master, then the reverse of now 
when he was old in body but young in years. 
He was a proud man then, it was true, 
sometimes quick to anger, but with a rare 
intelligence and even rarer kindness that the 
TARDIS herself had seen. She was glad to 
have been in his service, even if... 


If. ‘The most powerful word in the English 
language’ a later companion had said. Yes, 


even if the times since had not been the 
most pleasant sailing for the old Type Forty. 
While the old man had respected her and 
her abilities, and had never really tested her 
limits, this had not remained the case. While 
the TARDIS didn’t want to lose the man 
who'd cared enough to spare her 
destruction and had helped him activate his 
regeneration cycle, the personas he’d been 
forced to assume since had been somewhat 
cavalier in their treatment of her. 


The new form, the small man with unruly 
black hair and an impish smile, had seemed 
a backward step in many respects, but he 
had been necessary to save her master’s life; 


“She remembered back to 


the earliest time whep 


there had beep oply the 
Doetor.” 


there was no time for window shopping. He 
had her master’s intelligence true, but he 
would seem oblivious to danger at times, 
materialising her in locations her original 
never would have done. He still had 
tremendous faith in her, and she thanked 
him for that, but sometimes he seemed not 
to have the best interests of her or his 
companions at heart. 


For instance she had thought her life would 
end when he was forced to return to 
Gallifrey for aid against the War Lords. 
Snared in the vortex and dragged back to 
the docking bay there, standing out from the 
newer, gleaming, fully-functional TARDISes 
berthed there, she was certain her master 


mi 
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had finally failed her. If it had not been for 
the Time Lords’ exile of him to Earth, she 
was certain it surely would have been. Still, 
to have your heart and soul dismembered to 
teach your master a lesson; is that more 
than any time machine should suffer? 


Even so, she was fond of the persona they 
forced on him for his exile. He had tried to 
give her back her freedom, and his own, 
though his working in the dark had 
sometimes pained him as well as her. But in 
this form he seemed to understand her 
better, possibly best of all since the original. 
He did respect her, thought of her as the 
living thing all TARDISes become, and said so 
on occasions to his then companions like 
little Jo and Sarah-Jane, but he would still 
use her where necessary. He knew he could 
count on her, and she never let him down, 
coming through when he needed her. Their 
relationship improved even more so after 
the Time Lords revoked his exile and 
restored her heart and soul, her 
dematerialisation capability, to him. But it 
was not to last. 


No, if he had a flaw it was his loyalty to the 
universe as a whole. When she’d brought 
him home after he sacrificed his health on 
Metebelis Three — curse that planet to a 
thousand suns’ fire! — he wasn’t receptive 
enough for her to orchestrate an empathic 
influence on his regeneration. No, that other 
exile K’Anpo had done the damage, warding 
off her benign guidance and turning him into 
the wild eccentric that had taken her to the 
far corners of the universe and beyond. 


He had often called her ‘dear old thing’ and 
she believed him every time he said it, but 
he was like a lover who would bring a girl 
flowers on his return while having another in 
every other port. He would often place her 
in danger, in trouble and look to her to 
forgive him and protect him and bring him 
safely through. They had travelled long 
together, but there were times when she 


wasn’t sure he knew her at all. The times he 
had used her as a mere tool, an object to 
win the day. No, he was not her favourite at 
all. He was the worst her master had ever 
been, and she had not been sorry when his 
final day had come. 


When he had fallen and changed into a 
younger man, the old ship had, if she were 
to admit it to herself, fallen quite in love 
with him at first and had taken it upon 
herself to see him safely through his 
instability after the regeneration. This had 
almost cost her her life, and indeed had cost 
a significant part of her whole because of 
the machinations of her lord’s enemy, the 
Master, but she had endured because she 
felt here was a persona who she could trust. 
A more sensitive self who would look after 
her. And indeed she felt he tried his best, 
though situations forced him from the 
straight and narrow onto paths he might not 
ordinarily choose. The machinations of the 
Black Guardian and his pawn Turlough had 
almost seen her break apart, though she had 
eventually come through it; even when he 
had renounced the Guardian’s influence and 
sent him back to the netherworld she had 
never entirely trusted Turlough. But her 
master had done what he could for her, 
repairing, updating her systems, trying to 
give her back an extra spark of life she’d had 
in earlier times. If only he’d not had the self- 
sacrificing notions of his third persona, they 
could still be together... 


For despite what he might have said when 
he emerged from his regeneration, that one 
had still been the master she wished to 
serve — and love. His replacement persona 
was unlikeable, broody and prone to fits of 
temper, although she detected that much of 
this after he’d stabilised was bravado, a 
front for a much softer person within. Not as 
pleasant as the previous incarnation, but still 
deep down a good character. True, he 
wasn’t as one with her as much as some 
previous personas had been, but like his 
predecessor any harm that may have come 
to her had not been his fault. This one had 
been sorely tried, and his time as her lord 
and master had been briefer than it should 
have been, far briefer than she’d have liked 
and she longed to have known him better. 


The seventh incarnation had not really had 


life, and she was saddened at this turn of 
events. It seemed as time passed she 
became less of an entity to him and just a 
mode of transportation. Why this had 
happened she never could be sure, but it 
seemed to happen just the same. It was only 
after he’d left his companion Ace behind — 
where was that again? That was one journey 
she never really understood — that on their 
own for the first time in ages they became 
more familiar again. He had started to take 
an interest in her, imbuing her stark 
surroundings with a warmth and character 
which, while not entirely to her tastes, at 
long last showed an interest in her as both 
abode and entity for the first time in 
centuries. And then had come Skaro — that 
benighted planet that forever seemed to 
traverse the currents of her master’s 
relentless voyage. The damage the remains 
of the Master had done, invoking temporal 


His replacement persona 
was uplikeable, broody 


and prope to fits of 
temper...” 


orbit around the Doctor’s adoptive home 
and forcing her materialisation. Forcing a 
confrontation for her lord that never should 
have happened... 


For shot and wounded as merely the by- 
product of the society they arrived in, the 
human doctors had been unable to 
understand his physiology and had killed 
him. Well, killed that incarnation. Inside the 
TARDIS had wept, for she had taken to him 
for his latter rapport, and she was unsure 
how a newcomer would work out; even so, 
would he survive with the Master close at 
hand? But her abilities were still his to 
command, her link to the Eye of Harmony on 
Gallifrey eating up this misguided fellow 
exile from Time Lord society. And after 
leaving his friends Grace and Chang Lee 
behind, the new Doctor had continued on 


much rapport with her for the majority of his |his way with her, taking up where the 


previous persona left off. And for this she 
was glad. So glad. 


But now was another time of change. That 
one too was gone. The time in-between was 
a blur of half-remembered images, voyages, 
people they had known and yet not so well, 
situations that seemed so real on the one 
hand, yet only fiction on the other. Did they 
exist, or was she on the verge of chrono- 
senility? She did not know. Did her master — 
and would he tell her if he did? 


For this new man that stood at her controls, 
tall, dark, intense; this was the first persona 
she was not sure she could truly trust, a 
result of his own injuries as only survivor of 
that last accursed Time War. She wanted to 
trust him, but what did she know of him? 
Dressed as he was she almost found herself 
thinking of him as the Valeyard — surely 
what the sixth persona had struggled so to 
foil could not have finally come about? 


No. Be calm. It is just the unknown. He will 
be the right man. The constant in your life. 
She heard her subconscious whisper ‘at least 
for now’. A fleeting image drifted through 
her mind, one of sacrifice and change, a 
tenth persona waiting in the wings that for a 
moment reminded her of the fifth. Perhaps 
he could be the one she has waited to love 
all these years? Could he be the Doctor the 
universe would love? Would he love her? So 
many questions — how long must this time 
machine wait for her answers? Who knows? 


No, no one knows. In the present there is 
only this Doctor, who reminds her too much 
of that wild eccentric she was happy to see 
the back of. She must hope he will not be as 
bad, but at the same time she looks forward 
to the day when the half-glimpsed future 
image comes to pass and she is able to serve 
a Doctor she wants at her helm. 


In the meantime, she contents herself with a 
phrase of her favourite persona; “Go softly 
on!” Yes, go softly, for this one’s time will 
not last. Soon all will be right once more. 
Soon... 


| Martin Hearn 
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